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“Look beneath 


the surface!” 


Human nature being what it is, people are often tempted to 
form snap judgments and reach erroneous conclusions based on 
superficial evidence. The intriguing story of the discovery of 
X-rays provides an excellent example. 


The entire world was thrilled when, in 1896, Wilhelm Konrad 
Roentgen announced a discovery whereby all objects, regardless 
of density, could be rendered transparent to the human eye. He 
had demonstrated with his X-rays that he could see through a 
thousand-page book or a deck of cards. He opened a whole 
new world to medical science. 


But to some people—those who jump to conclusions based on 
superficial knowledge—the startling news of Roentgen’s discovery 
was fraught with ominous overtones. In many instances the im- 
plications were humorous, for it is recorded that one English 
dealer in women’s apparel, not unmindful of public gullibility, 
immediately began advertising “X-ray-proof underclothing.” In 
our own country a New Jersey legislator introduced a bill “pro- 
hibiting the use of X-rays in opera glasses!” 


It is unfortunate that some who shop for fabrics for use in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass permit themselves to be tempted with 
out-price materials the quality of which is merely on the surface. 
They forget that bargain prices and surface appearance are no 
true gauges of quality. 

The SAFE way to buy fabrics for sacred vestures and altar 
draperies is to place your confidence in the name “ALLEN”. 
Allen fabrics are the finest liturgical materials woven anywhere 
in the world—and they are backed by an iron-clad guarantee 
of quality in which there are no loopholes. 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’’ 


“Buy American” 
- 
ALLEN SIL ILLS 
T abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, W. Y- 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 





Trade Mark Reg. 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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J. Paul Blankmeyer, O.D. 

Dr. Blankmeyer maintains a Private 
practice as a pediatric vision specialig 
and acts in the capacity of visual con. 
sultant for the Notre Dame Read 
Clinic of the diocese of Covington (Ken. 
tucky). A member of the Knights of 
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and comprehension through better Vision, 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


New “Safe-Lock” All-Angle 
Drawing Board Stand 

The multi-purpose ‘“Safe-lock”  all- 
angle drawing stand model makes any 
drawing board an adjustable drawing 
table. 

Attachable to any board, it is conven- 
ient for use on table or desk. Requiring 
a minimum space for storing, it may be 
disassembled for carrying. Rubber-tipped 


legs protect table or desk tops. 


The drawing stand locks at any angle 
swivel or tilt to any desired 
Made of aluminum and com- 


and will 
position. 
ing with mounting screws, it is made by 
3308 Edson Ave., 

SS&E 1 


American, Inc., 


N.Y. 


Arsco 
New York 69, 


Religious Art Reproductions 
in New Oestreichor Catalog 
One of the best sources in the country 
for full-color reproductions of religious 
masterpieces and other priceless master- 
pieces is Oestreichor’s, said to be Amer- 
ica’s oldest and largest print house. De- 
scribed in their new, comprehensive cat- 
alog, these reproductions cover many im- 
portant works of Old Masters, 
and Contemporaries. 


Moderns, 


The complete catalog which also in- 


cludes landscapes, portraits, historical 


and nature studies, lists more than 4,700 


reproductions and illustrates over 500. Of 
(Continued on page 444) 
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FROM Dulpwood » printed page 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 


ing industries... 


96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 


all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 


Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 

us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country, 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 


transportation system. The heart of that system is the 


railroads, working 


around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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For Those With a Special Love of the Liturgy .. . 






| The New, Thoroughly Revised 


SAINT ANDREW 
| DAILY MISSAL 


— Large Edition — 
HOLY MASS 


\/ Complete doctrinal, historical, and liturgical explanations (for 
example, over 3,000 words to help you live in the Lenten season 
in union with the Church.) 

\/ Comprehensive annotations on the Mass which describe the cele- 
brant’s actions and explain meaning of the prayers of the Mass. 

\/ Each Proper of the Mass in the Temporal Cycle has an introduction 

which interprets the Mass of the day. 


DIVINE OFFICE 


\/ Vespers for Sundays and Feasts 
\/ Compline for Sundays and great Feasts 

VV Morning prayers from the Office of Prime 
\/ Liturgical Hymns and Anthems 


SACRAMENTS 


\/ General introduction on the Sacraments 
\/ Doctrinal notes and ceremonies for Baptism, Penance, Confirma- 
tion, Matrimony and Extreme Unction 








With indulgenced prayers and devotions, 31 pages of Kyriale and Grego- 
rian music, larger type and new, more convenient arrangement, this 
revised, large edition is available in eight imported bindings. See them 
at your favorite Catholic book store or write for more information from: 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 
413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


WOOOOOPOOO OOO OOOO ODEO DOPOD DDD DOD LOOOOODDOOOOOOOOOODOO OOOO ODOOOOOOOOOO OOOO DOOODD DOOD D DODO DODDO DODD DOOODDODOOT) 
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specific ways in which we can work with our partners 
jn attaining a common goal. 


Accurate and Complete Records 


First of all we can respect administrative require- 
ments in keeping accurate and complete records for all 
students enrolled in our schools. It is a professional 
courtesy to be prompt in giving all necessary informa- 
tion required by public school officials. Such courtesy 
is a potent means of carrying on better relations with 
the system they represent. We must be alert in extend- 
ing to these officials every possible assistance and make 
them conscious of the fact that we desire to be of serv- 
ice to them. 

Our own “Diocesan Handbook of Regulations 
(Brooklyn ),” the book which solves all problems, states 
clearly what our attitude should be concerning this 
point. It says: “Every cooperation should be extended 
to the principals and officials of the public school sys- 
tem in the city and outside. We must regard ourselves, 
not as a competitive system, but as an integral part of 
the large American system of education.” Every con- 
tact we have with these authorities, whether it be per- 
sonal or by written communication is an opportunity 
either captured or lost for the creation of good will and 
for the spreading of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. There- 
fore, let each of these contacts breathe the spirit of 
Christ and let them bear the impress of courtesy, for 
“the grace of God is in courtesy.” 


Adhere to School Calendar 


Faithful adherence to the official school calendar is 
an opportunity for contributing to good will. We are 
obeying the State law and diocesan regulations when 
we follow the official calendar. Our reverend superin- 
tendent has often pointed out the impressive spectacle 
of uniform administration that the public schools offer. 
They open the same day, have the same hours each day, 
observe the same holidays, adding no others to the pre- 
scribed days, and they also close the same day. Like- 
wise, we can influence our public school officials to re- 
spect our conforming to school regulations. Loyalty to 
law is expected of us. We teach by example the respect 
we hold for law. Furthermore, it is a matter of justice 


to those we teach that we provide the amount of formal 
schooling required. 


Visiting Week 


Another opportune way of helping the two systems 
to march along together is offered in our Visit Your 
School Week. An invitation might be extended to the 
general public and to the faculty and officials of our 
community public schools in particular so that they may 
become better acquainted with our system. In such 
visits they will meet the faculty and students and see 
our schools in regular working order. 

An editorial in America stated: “Our great failure 
lies in the field of public relations. Preoccupied with the 
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internal problem of running good schools, we have al- 
lowed ourselves to overlook the job of keeping the 
American public informed about the day-to-day work 
we do in our schools. We must realize that our Catho- 
lic schools have a great stake in the way public opinion 
evaluates our educational efforts. We could not carry 
on Catholic education unless its competence were con- 
sidered the equivalent of that of the public:schools. Our 
ability to maintain and expand our interests will depend 
to a considerable extent on the public esteem in which 
they are held.” 

The curriculum of our Catholic schools is a posi- 
tive program for inculcating in our children Christlike 
relationships with their fellowmen. This curriculum 
has been carefully worked out by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America, in response to the plea of our late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, to foster a constructive social 
program of education based on Christian principles. It 
includes not only the formal course of study in common 
with our public schools but all the social and individual 
experiences as well which enable the children to practice 
the social virtues. 


Learn to Respect Rights 


The children in daily contacts with other children 
learn to respect their rights. Furthermore, they learn 
to practice self-control and to exercise those habits that 
make for Christian social living. They are given numer- 
ous opportunities to respect the property rights of 
others and to share their own material goods with 
others. In daily converse they share, too, the spiritual 
goods of man and recognize the interdependence of all 
men and their common dependence on God. We endea- 
vor to help our Catholic school children realize that as 
active members of Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, 
they have a greater responsibility to live His law of 
love, and that this love extends to everyone, including: 
the children in our neighboring public schools. Herein 
lies the social import of our religion. 

The exercise of this charity will strengthen the super- 
natural ties which unite all men in Christ as actual or 
potential members of His Mystical Body. If this Chris- 
tian social way of living is diligently and prayerfully 
instilled in our children, our Catholic schools will be 
sending forth graduates who will be good Catholics, 


loyal Americans and citizens preparing for their eternal 
life. 


Health and Safety Programs 


In cooperating with the public schools in civic and 
public welfare programs, we manifest our sincere in- 
terest in working with our fellowmen. The Red Cross 
and the Junior Red Cross offer endless opportunities 
for sharing our good with others. Health and safety 
programs are designed to protect the lives of all chil- 
dren. We can be of assistance in following the regula- 
tions of doctors and nurses sent to assist us. We can 

(Continued on page 420) 
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BY SISTER JOSEPH MARIE, |.H.M., Ph.D. 


Little Flower Catholic H. S. for Girls, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Blueprints for TEACHING LITERATURE 


The Teacher Viewpoint’ 


ou will not find a religious teacher of English 
7 not in accord with the dictum of Dr. Roy Defer- 
rari, editor of the Catholic High School Literature 
Series, that “Literature is second only to religion.” It 
is an accepted fact that teaching literature involves a 
sacred responsibility; at the same time, it affords an 
excellent opportunity to influence the course of the stu- 
dent’s conduct through life. 

Today, all teachers face a challenge. That challenge is 
in the entertainment world, which for our young people 
constitutes a formidable rival in the classroom. We 
must agree with Dr. Olive Eckerson, that the entertain- 
ment world offers “stimulation, excitement, suspense, 
fast action, approximation to life, and a good laugh.” 
We may not, we do not like all which the world of stage, 
screen, and radio offers our students, but we are often 
able to find some common meeting ground. We are 
forced to adjust our teaching to newer, more improved 
techniques in an unsettled period of wars, revolutions, 
and the social chaos which has its impact on our sensi- 
tive teen-agers. 


Knowing What to Read, What to Reject 

Pope Pius XI expressed the hope that “our adoles- 
cents through a study of good literature will have that 
zeal to spread Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of men 
which is born of an appreciation of the opinions of the 
Church.” And Father Harold Gardiner, S.J., in Tenets 
for Readers and Reviewers writes: “Our courses in lit- 
erature and religion ought to equip future readers with 
stability and moral poise enough to go through life 
knowing what to read and what to reject.” These are 
worthy aims. To achieve them our literature lessons 
must be made attractive, stimulating, appealing, and up- 
lifting. This, as we all know, requires—to paraphrase a 
saint—praying as if all depended on God, and working 
as if all depended on self. It means alertness to new 
ways and means, careful planning, awareness to student 
reactions, and wide reading. All is grist to our literary 
mill. 

We must continue to lead our pupils to see that litera- 
ture is fascinating, that it gives them standards and loy- 
alties, that it brings them knowledge and a greater 


*Part one of this article, in December 1954, presented student 
reactions to methods used in their literature lessons. 
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appreciation of our Catholic heritage. We have all at 
some time felt the need of what Brother Schuster in his 
informative booklet Catholic Authors of the Past and 
Present calls “a blood transfusion for our anemic ap- 
proaches to the presentation of literature.” 


Motivation and Planned Procedures 


Proper teacher motivation and carefully planned pro- 
cedures, supplemented by enthusiastic pupil participa- 
tion will produce a well integrated lesson in any field, 
but particularly in the study of an author and his works. 
A consideration of stimulating devices reminds me of a 
sentence read a long time ago—the source forgotten: 
“When Deborah entered a room it was like placing a 
figure before a row of ciphers.” Applying the point 
here given to literature, the figure before the ciphers 
constitutes the planned approach which will convert the 
nothingness of dull routine and possible boredom into 
a valuable sum total of student enthusiasm. It all de- 
pends upon the originality and ingenuity of the teacher 
and her power to arouse her students—the bright, the 
average, and the dull—to an appreciation of literature. 


Among our required readings, we find masterpieces 
of powerful and sincere writers which offer much that 
uplifts and ennobles, much that gives opportunity for 
discussion. From experience we have all learned that 
with a good plan and an animated student steering com- 
mittee to execute that plan, pupils can be taught to think 
cooperatively by the discussion procedure. This may 
take a variety of forms: Panel Discussion, Group Dis- 
cussion, Open Forum, Tea Table, Round Table, or bor- 
rowing from the radio, 20 Questions, The $64 Question, 
Quiz programs, Visiting Authors, or other devices with 
similar program-appeal. 

In the questionnaire referred to in the first part of 
this article,* many students wrote enthusiastically about 
the discussion. I quote one which is characteristic of the 
others: “I like discussion in which characters and con- 
ditions in literature are considered in the light of mod- 
ern times, so that we can compare them with the world 
today. For me this makes the work live, and the author 
as familiar and human as the man next door.” 


Interest in Literature Related to Life 


Since it is obvious that the majority of students find 
interest in relating literature to life, it is well to utilize 
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this preference. Perhaps they are aware subconsciously 
that the political problems of the world are the spiritual 
problems of the individual, that the social and personal 
problems in a novel or a play are those found in the 
lives of those around them. Let us consider the latent 
possibilities for thought-provoking discussion ih the 
Tale of Two Cities. That literary magician, Dickens, 
has already “sold” the story to those familiar with it, 
but for the uninitiated the teacher may wish to use a 
spring board which will rouse the student to animated 
profitable discussions. These will clarify the narrative, 
bring into focus the character delineations, hold up the 
mirror of life to conditions in Paris and London during 
the French Revolution, and enable pupils to see how the 
destinies of two cities are merged. 


lively Lessons from Timely Topics 

No doubt we have all been gratified at the lively les- 
sons which have resulted from such timely topics as: 

1. What parallel lies in our present Cold War and 

the events which led to the storming of the Bastile 
in the Tale of Two Cities? 
Compare our post-war strikes with labor condi- 
tions in France in 1790. 
Compare the poor of San Antoine with the poor 
in any slum district of which you have read or 
heard. 
Has Madame de Farge any counterparts today? 
Contrast mail coach travel with airplane travel. 
Consider Dr. Manette in 105 N. Tower in the 
light of concentration camps. 
Think of the numerous potentialities in the first para- 
graph of the novel when related to our own times. “It 
was the best of times, it was the worst of times . 
it was the season of Light, it was the season of Dark- 
ness . - 

These and similar nucleating topics, which many 
have tried, will dynamize any lesson. They will fix the 
facts by a painless and pleasant process, and make clear 
parts of the novel not understood in the reading. 


Numerous Opportunities for Discussion 


Shakespeare’s plays present numerous opportunities 
for discussion. Ask any boy—or girl—to find the flaw 
in Cassius’s speech about Caesar’s weakness in Julius 
Caesar; or ask: “Was Brutus a quisling ?” 

Consider The Merchant of Venice. What lively talk 
evolves from the suggestion that Portia was able to 
adjust the tangled complexity of the law to show justice. 

In Macbeth pupils are led to talk about Macbeth more 
readily by comparing him to Hitler or Stalin. By pon- 
dering on the good that a king or a leader might do for 
his people as opposed to the evil Macbeth has done, they 
have a panoramic survey of the witches’ prophecies, 
Macbeth’s temptation and fall, and the subsequent dis- 
integration of his character. Try asking this question: 
When did Macbeth cease to be the Eisenhower of his 
day? The results are interesting. 
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A group of girls who have seen the play Macbeth may 
seat themselves at the front of the room for a tea table 
discussion, pretending that they are at Whitman’s or 
Schrafft’s for afternoon tea after the play discussing 
the highlights of it : the actors and actresses and their por- 
trayal of the roles, the banquet scene, or the sleepwalking 
scene, for example. 

These discussions, as all English teachers know from 
experience, make students a little wiser and more 
thoughtful, make them respect the opinion of others, 
teach them to pro, to con; to sift facts; weigh evidence ; 
to differentiate between fact and opinion; to disagree 
gracefully, or to yield a point at variance with their own. 

Have you tried introducing the study of Tennyson 
by reading or having a good student read the following 
lines from the poet’s Locksley Hall, after giving them 
the title: Prophecy.* 


“PROPHECY” 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonders 
that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
the thunder-storm ; 


Till the war-drum throb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 

—Locksley Hall, ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON 


Here indeed is a vitalizing approach to the study of 
the author of The Idylls of the King. Not only is he 
the Galahad poet, the Grail poet, but the United Nations 
poet—the first to mention the Federation of the World. 
A motivation or approach of this sort to the modern- 
minded will make the teaching of The Jdylls easier and 
create what Dr. Dora V. White calls the proper “mind- 
set” for the reception of a classic. 

A vivid explanation of the meeting of writers and the 
good literary talk in the Coffee House of Johnson’s Age 
will appeal to boys particularly. What an insight into 
the lives and thoughts of authors would be had by the 
audience-section of the students, if James Murphy, Tom 
Ladislaw, and Herman Fink were to impersonate John- 
son, Boswell, and Dryden in a literary “confab” at a 


*This title was chosen for the selection by the editor of the 
Memory Lane page of Good Housekeeping (Feb., 1952, p. 43.). 
The aptness of the choice may be judged when one recalls that 
Locksley Hall was published in 1842. 
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London Coffee House! Authors then would not be a 
“parade of skeletons.” 


A Book Jacket Parade 


Try a Book Jacket Parade as a try-out for supplemen- 
tary reading. Plan—consult—execute! This project 
may be reduced to two class periods, one for explaining 
or “blueprinting” the project, the other for evaluating 
the finished products—and three home-assignment 
periods. 

After the supplementary books have been read, the 
students make colorful jackets modeled on those com- 
mercially designed, or creatively designed by the student. 
Construction paper, or even gift wrappings, will do for 
the jacket. With good lettering—hand done or Den- 
nison-purchased—and the addition of appropriate pic- 
tures, an attractive jacket will result. Blurbs modeled 
on those commercially planned form the next step. 
These may be written by the same student or two may 
cooperate—one doing the jacket, the other, the blurb. 
When finished, the typed or neatly written blurbs are 
pasted on the flaps. On the day of the parade, six or 
eight students at a time come up to the front of the 
room, and after displaying their jackets, read or explain 
their blurbs. The class reaction is generally enthusias- 
tic, especially when the student judges make the awards: 
extra credit and exhibition on the bulletin board. The 
students are credited for extent of participation, dili- 
gence of effort, quality of cover, style and content of 
blurb, and manner of “selling” the book. The parade 
continues until all or nearly all jackets have been dis- 
played. 


Other Workable Projects 


A few other workable projects are The Nun in Lit- 
erature, The Priest in Literature, Catholic Thoughts 
from Readings, and Catholic Student “Makes” the 
World of Journalism—study of Maureen Daly. Add 
to these Idea Box for student reactions and sugges- 
tions for projects and procedures; Student Talent Day ; 
and Teacher for a Day—a student questioning project, 
which gives excellent results. 

All teachers have tried correlating creative writing 
with literature. An excellent model for seniors in this 
type of correlation is Maurice Baring’s letter of Lady 
Macbeth to Lady Macduff, found in A Century of 
Catholic Essay, by Raphael H. Gross, (Lippincott). 
Another suggestion is script writing instead of the hack- 
neyed book report. There is a splendid sample of this 
type of interrelationship between film or radio and 
classic in Let’s Read, by Roberts and Rand (Holt), 
called “A Shooting Script for A Tale of Two Cities.” 
It opens on the fade-in of the first paragraph suggested 
earlier as a good approach for a discussion on the com- 
parison of our times’ with French Revolutionary days. 


Incidental Related Dollars and Cents 


Since our unit of work on Macbeth, students have 
not only brought in a wealth of illustrative material, but 
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with glowing faces have come to report that a man op 
CBS station won $900 for recognizing the lines: 
“Beauty in truth; truth, beauty,” as that from Keat’s 
Ode on a Grecian Urn; that a woman won $75 for 
knowing that the Forest of Arden is in Shakespeare's 
As You Like It; that still another won $60 for knoyw- 
ing that the island in Robinson Crusoe is the Island 
of Despair. To top this they were thrilled with the fact 
that Laurence Olivier was honored with the title of Sir 
for the excellence of his directing and acting in the un. 
forgettable Henry V. Of course we realize that we 
must stress the cultural and spiritual values of litera- 
ture; but still, it is well for students to know that radio 
sponsors realize the worth of factual literary infor. 
mation. 


Summary 


This article with the student panel which supple- 
mented it, has attempted to share a few ideas which 
have been actually carried out in the classroom at our 
school. The suggestions are not offered as a substitute 
for the drill for review and fact getting, but as a per- 
sonal, living, vitalized, warmly human contribution to 
the teaching of literature. A constant use of any one 
procedure would be almost as devastating as merely 
handing students a book and saying, “Read that and tell 
me what it is all about.” 

With a wise and balanced use of appropriate proce- 
dures, we may produce the “articulate laity” so much 
desired by our Holy Father, the “abler writers” being 
pleaded for by Father Talbot and Father Gorman. 
Among our boys, more Tommy Wadeltons, more John 
Kierans, more Emmett Laverys and Father Nagles on 
Broadway and in Hollywood to lure home an errant 
Eugene O'Neill. If we cannot get a pint of plasma for 
the blood transfusion suggested by Brother Schuster, at 
least we can administer a few life-giving vitamins to our 
lessons. 


Relations with Public Schools 


(Continued from page 417) 


organize the safety patrol to safeguard the lives of 
children at dangerous intersections. Furthermore, pa- 
trol members have an opportunity to develop qualities 
of initiative, cooperation, and leadership. Training for 
fire drills and cooperation with the fire officials is an 
indispensable value to civic development. Having our 
students participate in contests of all kinds—essay con- 
tests, speech contests, art and poster contests, provide 
many experiences to our students of working with 
others on problems in which they are interested and in 
which they will later be working together. Recreational 
programs and athletic programs give necessary physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral training. Clubs of all kinds 
afford the opportunities to form abiding worthwhile 
interests while practicing the habits of courtesy and 
self-control necessary for effective Christian social liv- 


ing. (Continued on page 442) 
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BY BROTHER LYNN C. LEAZER, S.M. 
Purcell High School, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


FOOD for MENTAL PRAYER 


Using the Mass Collects in School 


HE RELIGIOUS TEMPER Of the people today is pretty 

much the same as what founders of religious 
orders complained about over a hundred years ago: a 
dismal religious apathy—an indifference to the funda- 
mental spiritual facts of life. 

Consideration of this serious condition has always 
resulted in the admission that the only real and final 
solution lies in the proper training of the youth of to- 
day so that the Catholic layman of tomorrow will have 
a deep spirit of faith, and even the habit of mental 
prayer. Only with such weapons can the Catholic lay- 
man fight off and conquer the enveloping darkness of 
religious indifference. This article considers one little 
way of so training today’s youth. It is realized, of 
course, that this method of attack must be supplemented 
with other aids in the spiritual training of a soldier of 
Christ. 


A Short Period of Recollection 


Some time ago at an informal discussion of the 
spirit of faith and mental prayer and various means of 
inculcating these spiritual necessities, a suggestion was 
made that perhaps a certain system used in a few 
schools might be made more wide-spread in modern 
Catholic high schools. The system in question is that of 
beginning the school day with a short period of recol- 
lection, perhaps five to fifteen minutes, depending upon 
circumstances, making use of some short text, such as 
the collect of the day’s Mass, or another spiritual 
thought, either written on the blackboard or expounded 
briefly by the teacher. The particular subject of this 
article is the appropriateness and utility of the collect 
from the daily Mass as a means of accentuating the posi- 
tive in the students’ spiritual life. 


Collect Theme of Day’s Work 

First, in considering the collect from the historical 
point of view, we find its original purpose in accord 
with the intended use here. In the early days of the 
Church, as far back as liturgical scholars are able to 
delve, the ‘collects were prayers said at the church of 
assembly—ecclesia collecta—before the procession to 
the stational churches for celebration of the Mass. In 
other words, the collects were preparatory prayers, 
setting the tone of meditational thought not only for 
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the ensuing procession, but for the following Mass 
also, as well as for the remainder of the day. The col- 
lect was, as it were, the theme of the day’s work. So, 
too, it would serve its historical purpose in the school 
as a basic text of daily reflection and recollection, ting- 
ing all the day’s work, carrying perhaps even into the 
home, eventually at least. 


Let Teacher Pre-digest Meat of Each Collect 

Secondly, considered as a source of meditational 
material, we find that the collect, though the briefest of 
prayers and ordinarily devoid of sentiment, is never- 
theless packed solidly with tremendous gems of prayer 
and thought, all squeezed into a tiny package of most 
elegant and meaningful language. This vitamin pill of 
truth and faith, worth pages and pages of ordinary 
prayers, contains food for the day only if digested 
carefully and thoughtfully by the individual. Naturally, 
to expect the immature high school students of this 
modern age to be able so to digest the thought-content 
of the collect is foolish in most cases; hence it is that 
the wisest course of action is for the teacher to pre- 
digest, so to say, the concentrated thought of the collect 
for the student. In some cases the teachers themselves 
will do well to consult texts giving explanatory notes’ 
on the collects of the Mass. 


Emphasis Varied 

3esides the meditational value of the thoughts con- 
tained in the collect of the Mass, there is often to be 
found in it a key to the day’s liturgical scene. By pro- 
perly analyzing the day’s collect, which incidentally is 
repeated over and over throughout the liturgical prayers 
of the day as a connecting link, one can discover easily 
whether the Church wants, on this day, to emphasize 
penance, joy, faith, the glory of God or of some 
saint. Thus, for example, the collects during Lent are 
continually making reference to fasting and penance, 
while those of Eastertide call one to rejoice in the risen 
Lord. 

An appropriate example is the collect found in the 
recently established Mass for the Feast of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The beauty of 
the Latin is untranslatable, but the meditational value 
of the prayer shines forth even from the English: 





O almighty, eternal God, Thou who didst assume 
the Immaculate Virgin Mary, mother of Thy Son, 
into heavenly glory in body and soul: grant, we 
beseech Thee, that ever fixing our minds on heav- 
enly things we may become worthy to share her 
glory. 
Thus, the theme for the entire day is set, as the entire 
Church turns its efforts to honoring Mary, and giving, 
through her, glory to God. It serves to remind us of 
three of the principal glories of Mary: the Assumption, 
the Immaculate Conception, and the Divine Maternity. 


Suggested Times 


Although the conditions differ in each school, the 
various arrangements whereby a teacher might utilize 
the collect for a moment of recollection can be sum- 
marized into three: (a) in the homeroom or activity 
period; (b) in the religion class; (c) at some other 
times during the day, or even before school. Since every 
teacher does not have a religion class, and also since 
other inconveniences usually forestall the third arrange- 
ment, the best of the three possibilities is the first: pres- 
entation during the homeroom period. Even here there 
will be periodic or occasional disturbances, but these 
few can be ignored. 

In the homeroom period, the teacher can set aside a 
definite period of time, varying from five to fifteen 
minutes, during which he can explain the day’s collect. 
Here also, much is left to the teacher’s ingenuity: he 
can (a) write the collect on the board and let the stu- 
dents do most of the work; (b) read from some book 
an explanation of the prayer; or, best of all, (c) ex- 
plain the collect in his own words. The last method is 
best because it assures closer attention on the part of 
the students and permits considerations apropos the 
particular class, locality, or time. 


Substitutions as Required 

Not all collects are suitable or useful, and hence some 
substitutions may be recommended. Also, certain col- 
lects may be used on the eve of some great feasts, or 
during octaves, especially when there is no school on 
the feast itself. Another point is the consideration of 
the Sunday collects, either on the Friday preceding or 
on the Monday following. 

In summary, the Church provides a tremendous store 
of meditational material of the first rank in the form 


of Mass collects. These prayers can be very easily used 
to give the students a deep spirit of faith and the habit 
of mental prayer. In doing this, a victory will have been 
won over the present-day religious indifference, whose 
evermounting tide is rapidly carrying the world away 
from God. 


LS 


Secretary for a Day 
(Continued from page 412) | 


Classmates Evaluate the “Secretaries” 


During the week the other members of the class take 
notes on the various actions of the “secretaries.” On 
Tuesday discussions are held. Criticism will vie with 
praise for ascendency. Poise, personality, entries in the 
cash book, telephone technique, general ability to handle 
each situation, and above all, how our Lady could or 
did enter into each part of the day, are all examined 
minutely and votes of approval or censure are given. 
To add to the discussions, some of the students will elect 
to do many of the jobs in much the fashion as they sup- 
pose some poorly prepared or indifferent worker might 
do her work. This brings about even greater resource- 
fulness on the part of the “secretary” in order to do 
the work in a convincing manner and still be obviously 
in error as to the accepted procedures. 


Gain Assurance and Self-Confidence 


The final results of this preparation and the taking 
part in the “Secretary for a Day the Mary-Way” are 
many. First, the preparations themselves, give the stu- 
dent an opportunity to show initiative and_ potential 
secretarial ability. Then, these activities tend to give 
the students a greater assurance and self-confidence that 
will enable them to sell themselves to the prospective 
employer more readily. And finally, the students are 
prepared and eager to bring our Lady and her Son 
into the office. In doing this, they are participating in 
some measure in the lay apostolate. They are endea- 
voring to sanctify their immediate environment by per- 
sonal example. This is in perfect accord with the re- 
commendations made to youth by our Holy Father— 
that, since Mary is the most powerful means of uniting 
mankind with Christ, it is through our young people’s 
example that the unity of all in, with, and through 
Christ will be accomplished. 


Eyes and Ears in Education 


(Continued 


active participation in the national program of CAVE 
in Atlantic City by members of NCEA, should encour- 
age the officers of CAVE and place on a broader basis 
the need of their association that has rendered value 
services to thousands of teachers. The educational use 
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from page 407) 


of audio-visual niaterials is the modern approach to 
the intellect of thousands of pupils who need constant 
motivation. CAVE is on the way to take its place 
among the educational associations rendering incal- 
culable service to Catholic teachers. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


A STEP AHEAD OF THE GRADUATES 


By Sister Marie Jude, S.SJ., Nazareth Convent, 
Nazareth, Michigan 


SoctaL problems of graduation night have become a 
major topic of discussion in many homes and schools 
in the east and mid-west. Catholic parents and educators 
are approaching a solution from several different angles. 
Their real battle they have discovered, is with secu- 
larism which the American Hierarchy clearly defined 
as “modern man’s failure to bring God’s laws into 
operation both in his individual and social life.” Young 
people have, too often, accepted man-made standards. 
It is evident from their social activities, as speed con- 
tests between “open-house” calls, after graduation drink- 
ing parties, night boating and swimming, early morning 
breakfast parties that these celebrations may be seri- 
ously sinful or at least occasions of sin. 


Parents Saw Need for Action 


Parents in one school saw the need of immediate 
action on this problem when one boy was killed and two 
others seriously injured while driving at night. A pro- 
gram was arranged so that Graduation Day began with 
Mass followed by a class breakfast. Students received 
their diplomas and awards in the afternoon. Those who 
wished, held supper parties in private homes. 

Similarly, another school had graduation right after 
Baccalaureate Mass, Sunday morning. This was done 
because authorities and parents hoped that parties and 
social calls would begin ofter the breakfast and con- 
tinue throughout the day. This would eliminate all-night 
visits. 


One School Used Systematic Planning 


Another of our large schools attacked the problem 
by systematic planning. The pastor sent out a cordial 
letter soliciting the parents’ cooperation and attendance 
at an informal meeting. Out of the welter of sugges- 
tions made by the pastor, parents, and delegates of the 
Junior and Senior classes, they arrived at this decision: 
although their own parish hall was inadequate, there 
would be a central ballroom for dancing and refresh- 
ments, and there would be no “open-houses.” The stu- 
dents were to sell tickets, 4 for $3, which included their 
partners and parents. The dance, led by a “name-band”’ 
was to end at 12:30 and the students were to be home 
by 1:00. Authorization for the students to attend de- 
pended upon their promise to obey the regulations set 
down, and the parents promised to enforce them. 
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Did these plans prove satisfactory ? From all reports, 
yes. The parents did discover one case of “open-house” 
in spite of regulations. However, even that was quietly 
conducted. From the enthusiasm of the parents and 
pupils there is every reason to believe that a precedent 
has been established. 


CHARACTER OF DRYDEN 
in the 20th Century 


By Sister Rose Bernard, St. Joseph Convent, Waye 
land, New York 


ie IS ONE of the most upsetting moments of life when 
one discovers that the opinion of some writer, or the 
standard of judgment which one has trusted for years 
and supposed to be universal, is not universal but merely 
the result of personal interpretations. This is very much 
the state of mind in which one can be in the twentieth 
century as one turns the pages of earlier literary critics, 
or glances through lists of new publications. The con- 
sensus in regard to the character of John Dryden has 
changed so thoroughly in the twentieth century that a 
sincere study of some of the modern works, compared 
with that which writers of a few decades earlier have to 
say, would seem an interesting theme. 


An Appreciation with Measure and Taste 

Writers today should be reaching toward that ad- 
vanced form of criticism which is called appreciation— 
an appreciation with measure and taste for an unbiased 
judgment of past and present day writers. 

Dryden, the foremost convert of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, like Pope, has suffered in his reputation from 
shiftings of literary standards and tests. The real char- 
acter of Dryden can be delineated from a study of his 
era and from the internal evidences of his works. Since 
it would not be fair to judge a man’s character apart 
from the century in which he lived then it is necessary 
to get as clear a picture of the times as possible. 


Clear Picture of Times Needed 


The late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
in England were decades of great conflicts. “Truth,” 
the key-word of the seventeenth century and “Nature” of 
the eighteenth century, seemed to influence the philoso- 
phy, ethics and politics of the times. Science helped to 
make ‘‘ Nature” divine so that belief in a divine universe 
became popular.!' Limits for conservatism and modera- 
tion were established by this new investigation in science. 
Interest in actual political conditions was stimulated and 
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aroused. Men frowned on individual enthusiasm and 
discouraged it by setting up ideals of conduct according 
to reason and common sense. Writers brought to litera- 
ture the tacit agreement, both in prose and poetry, upon 
rules and principles. 

It was in this “Age of Reason and of Sense” that 
Dryden lived—Dryden, the “Father of English Prose,” 
the outstanding figure of the century, whose character 
has been so misunderstood by some critics! Various 
reactions of Dryden’s conversion have been traced by 
writers through the centuries. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has passed judgment on the question of Dryden’s 
sincerity. The point of view, of course, depends on 
whether the writer had a sufficient understanding of or 
sympathy with Catholicism. Dryden has been called a 
hyprocite and a time server. Thomas Gray’s refrain 
that, among the laureates, “Dryden was so disgraceful 
to the office, from his character, as the poorest scribbler 
could have been from his verses,”* was an accusation 
against his personal character that has never been 
proved. 


Men Thought Him Inconsistent 


Men of his time thought him inconsistent because of 
his changing from Cromwellian to Royalist and then 
from Anglican to Catholic. Looking askance at this 
change of mind, some prophesied that with William’s 
accession, Dryden might again turn in favor of the 
royalty. Dryden, however, was made of “sterner stuff,” 
and though “essentially of a teachable nature he was 
never insolently bigoted.”* His keen, logical sense deep- 
ened by reading and clear thinking, did not compromise 
once he embraced Catholicism. Newman and Chester- 
ton too had once been held under similar suspicion. 
Derrick, Dryden’s first biographer, said that charges 
against him were futile and undeserving, for Dryden 
remained firm and unshaken in his conversion and 
shows marks of sincerity in his writings. 

Later, in the nineteenth century, Macaulay, seemingly 
taking on the position of the devil’s advocate, writes of 
Dryden that he “knew little and cared little about reli- 
gion.” Yet, this same Macaulay was quick to recognize 
the merits of The Hind and the Panther and did not 
dare apply too offensive a name to the poet’s morals. 
Honest men, though, find no difficulty in acknowledging 
the poet’s sincerity. 

Lansdowne contradicting Burnet’s black painting of 
Dryden remarks: 


All who knew him can testify this was not his 
character. . . . Modesty in too great a degree was 
his failing. He was esteemed, courted and admired 
by all the great men of the age in which he lived, 
who would certainly not have received into friend- 
ship one abandoned to all sorts of vice.® 


Personality Shone Thru Religious Poems 

From the world’s point of view, Dryden had gained 
absolutely nothing, becoming a target for gossip and 
calumny for accepting the spiritual authority of the 
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Catholic Church. How he must have suffered when 
Shadwell supplanted him as poet laureate! His life 
did not become warped, however, for many of the at. 
tacks he ignored and his personality, in the new-found 
peace of Christ, shone through his religious poems. 

In The Hind and the Panther, Dryden has given 
us one of the most powerful defences of Catholic truth 
in the English language. Without being harsh, allegori- 
cally representing the forms of religion of his time, Dry. 
den makes the Catholic Church the “Milk-white Hind, 
immortal and unchanged,” followed by the spotted 
Panther representing the Church of England.* What 
strength of character he finally proves when he dares 
to put before all of England the true spiritual authority 
of the Catholic Church! His poem makes one think of 
crystal clear? winter scenes, so smooth and pure is his 
verse. 

Dryden’s conversion then was an appeal to reason 
which proves false Macaulay’s statement “He knew 
littled and cared little about religion.” 



































Versed in Characteristics of Human Nature 


Of the characteristics of human nature, Dryden was 
well versed. Absalom and Achitophel, portraits splen- 
did in powerful characterization, shows the poet’s keen 
understanding of human nature. In this political satire, 
his restrained lines speak of a self-controlled temper 
in dealing with the absurdities of human frailty. Dry- 
den could have struck at people rather harder than he 
did; yet, with clever amusement he is somewhat cour- 
teous and dignified in manner. 

Eminently kind, just and helpful to young writers, 
Dryden was appreciative of their best works by encour- 
aging them. Congreve wrote of him: 

He was of a nature exceedingly humane and com- 

passionate, easily forgiving injuries, and capable 

of a prompt and sincere reconciliation with them 

who had offended him.’ F 

Justice, moderation and humor, indispensably be- 
longed to Drydens character. So much was the spirit 
of justice part of his lite that in his satires he gives out 
positive praise wherever due. Ungrudgingly he praises 
Shaftsbury the judge, even though he hates him asa 
politician. This justice to his enemy gives variety to his 
work. 





































































































Fountain of Good Sense 


Francis Thompson once said, “By the law of nature, 
no man can admire, for no man can understand, that of 
which he has no echo in himself.” Surely, Dryden must 
have chuckled as he read Chaucer. In his Preface to 
the Fables, he gives glowing praise to Chaucer as “a 
perpetual fountain of good sense, and as a man of 2 
most wonderful comprehensive nature.” 

There is a whimsical joy in MacFlecknoe. A keen 
enjoyment can be had on reading the lines as we smile 
over the “happy conception of an Empire of Dulness.” 

Like Chaucer, Dryden, “a rough Diamond, must first 
be polished e’er he shines.”® Only when Dryden becomes 
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THE LEGION OF MAry IS AN ASSOCIATION OF CATHO- 
lics who have formed themselves into a Legion for 
service in the warfare which is perpetually waged by 
the Church against the world and its evil powers. It is 
organized on the model of an army, principally on that 
of the army of ancient Rome, the nomenclature of 
which is adopted also—but the army and the arms of 
Legionaries of Mary are not of this world. In its origin 
the Legion was not a planned organization. A sugges- 
tion was thrown out; an evening was fixed; a little 
group came together, and the seed was planted. This 
first enrollment of Legionaries of Mary took place at 
Myra House, Francis Street, Dublin, Ireland, on the 
seventh of September, 1921, the eve of the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Nativity. 

The object of the Legion of Mary is the sanctifica- 
tion of its members by prayer and active cooperation, 
under ecclesiastical guidance, in Mary’s and the 
Church’s work of crushing the head of the serpent and 
advancing the reign of Christ. No praesidium of the 
Legion engages in any activity whatsoever in a parish 
without the sanction of the pastor or of the ordinary. 

In the service the legionary renders, he is attentive to 
the voice of St. Paul: “I beseech you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reason- 
able service” (Rom. 12, 1). He does not turn from 
“labor and painfulness”, but is prepared to “walk in 
love as Christ also hath loved us and hath delivered 
Himself up for us” (Eph. 5, 2). He places no limit or 
reservation to his service and is prepared to finish his 
course that he may receive the crown of justice of which 
St. Paul speaks. Unfailing must be the service of the 
organization and of the individual consecrated to the 
Virgo Fidelis. 

The Legion is built in the first place upon a profound 
faith in God and in the love He bears His children. The 
Legionaries’ essential mainstay must be the knowledge 
of the companionship of God, their good Father, in 
their twofold work of sanctifying themselves and serv- 
ing their neighborhood. Under God the Legion honors 
Mary, “that ineffable miracle of the Most High” (Pius 
X). God has wrought more in her than in any other of 
His creatures. From all eternity the idea of her was 
present to His mind along with that of the Redeemer. 
The legionary’s trust in Mary is limitless, and he has a 
special devotion towards her Immaculate Conception. 
One of the dearest duties of the Legion is to show forth 
a wholehearted devotion to the Mother of God. He 
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THE LEGION OF MARY 


seeks to make Mary better known, since it is a sad fact 
that Mary is not half enough known or loved, for as 
Father Faber says, “Devotion to her is low and thin 
and poor. It has no faith in itself... . Jesus is ob- 
scured because Mary is kept in the background. Thou- 
sands of souls perish because Mary is withheld from 
them. . . . If we are to believe the revelations of the 
Saints, God is pressing for a greater, a wider, a 
stronger, quite another devotion to His Blessed 
Mother.” 

It is the great purpose of the Legion to render proper 
honor to Mary through an apostolic organization. The 
Legion is built as an organization upon an unbounded 
and childlike trust in her. Confidently, the Legion offers 
a mechanism which require only the hand of authority 
to compass the world, an agency to aid Mary in her 
maternal work for souls. 


A MODERN CATECHIST 


FATHER ANTHONY ZIMMERMAN TELLS THE STORY OF 
the work of St. John Bosco, in the January 1955 num- 
ber of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. St. John 
Bosco (1815-1888) spent his entire life in the work of 
religious education for boys. His special concern was 
for the poor and neglected children of the streets. At 
the tender age of five years, this gifted child had hit 
upon a plan for attracting his playmates and teaching . 
them catechism. Father Zimmerman tells us that he 
drew the youngsters by doing tricks or persuaded them 
with eloquent words, and did not hesitate to use when 
necessary the final weapon of his powerful little fists. 
His dramatic talents enabled him to put on a show to 
entertain a group and prepare them for the catechism 
lessons. The subject matter he used were the lessons 
and bible stories he had learned from his mother. His 
pupils sat in rapt attention as he told them about Sam- 
son, the strongest man in the world, David, the master 
artist of the slingshot, or Daniel the lion tamer. If the 
boys agreed to offer first a rosary to our Blessed Lady, 
he promised them a show in which he himself was the 
chief actor. His fortes were magic, tight rope walking, 
and juggling. This respite from study refreshed young 
minds and sent them back to their work with vigor. The 
young teacher never ceased to include, in his later work 
as a priest teacher, a period of recreation in his daily 
routine. In all the catechetical youth centers that Don 
Bosco later established, the saint had a way of inter- 
changing the pleasant with the strenuous in a manner 
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which made the day pass all too quickly for the boys. 
“When the time came to return home,” writes Father 
Zimmerman, “the boys found it hard to leave.” 

Even during his own elementary school days, the 
young Giovanni numbered many children of better class 
families in his instruction groups. He writes of him- 
self: “To gather boys around me and to teach them 
catechism, was a project ever uppermost in my mind 
from the time I was only five years old. That formed my 
holiest desire, that seemed to be the only thing I ought 
to do on this earth.” 


Shortly after becoming a priest John Bosco decided 
to devote his life to neglected orphan boys, and in Feb- 
ruary 1842, he formed the Oratory, an association of 
twenty youths, whose numbers grew rapidly and for 
whom he built night schools, technical schools, work- 
shops, and a dormitory. This was the foundation of 
the Salesian Society, which now cares for thousands of 
boys all over the world, and was approved by Pius 1X 
in 1874. 

Our author records for us that when Don Bosco was 
nine years old, he had a vivid dream of vision which 
left a lifelong impression upon his mind. A lady, gra- 
cious and majestic, appeared to him and told him to be- 
come humble, determined, and strong, in order to work 
for the little ones of her Divine Son. He should devote 
his life to work with boys, to make gentle lambs of God 
those who appeared in the dream as fierce young ani- 
mals. The boy received the message humbly. Ever after 
he endeavored to comply with it. To establish his work 
on a firm basis, he organized youth centers and schools 
in many places for Italy’s neglected children. It was 
from the helpers that he gathered together to teach in 
his centers that he drew the first members of the two 
religious communities that he founded. 


We see as we read that God endowed Don Bosco 
richly with the gifts necessary for a good catechist. His 
own holiness of life and his burning zeal were an in- 
spiration to those who came under his influence as 
teachers or as students. Gifted with an excellent mem- 
ory, he made it a storehouse for stories and examples 
to illustrate the lessons he desired to teach. His pupils 
hung on his every word. With the touch of a master 
pedagogue he explained the text of the catechism with 
crystal clarity. He exhorted his teachers to “study to 
make themselves loved,” and thus draw their children 
closer to them. His own love for his charges captivated 
boys readily, and many of the rougher element who 
came at first to sneer, remained to pray. 

No natural gifts, he told his teachers, could do away 
with the need of preparing carefully for every class. 
“It is a great achievement to teach the truth to one who 
is ignorant, and to prevent one single sin. But no one 
should begin to teach unless he knows well the subject 
to be taught.” As a teacher Don Bosco adhered faith- 
fully to the official catechism text, but he never called 
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- understood it. 


upon his pupils to memorize the text until they fully 
He led them to this understanding 
through well chosen examples and illustrations. He was 
a genius in his field but he never failed to give his na- 
tural gifts the support of perservering hard work. 
Genius, after all, is the capacity for taking pains. 

The rule of the Society called upon catechists to let 
every word of theirs be full of love for their students, 
to “seek to make themselves loved.” Even punishment 
was to be inflicted in a spirit of love that the one pun- 
ished might be left with a feeling of confidence and 
courage rather than fear. “It is said,” writes Father 
Zimmerman, “that the key to the success of the so- 
called preventive system of education inaugurated by 
Don Bosco lies exclusively in knowing how to love with 
a holy love and how to make oneself loved.” 

A firm believer in the value of periods of recreation, 
Don Bosco was careful to instruct his teachers not to 
descend to the role of mere entertainer, never to seek 
popularity for its own sake. Here we must quote his 
own words: “Do not let us stoop to the petty vanity of 
getting ourselves praised for the wonderful things we 
say. God will demand of us an account of how well we 
have taught the boys, and not of how well we have 
pleased them.” 

The radiance of Christian joy illuminated his coun- 
tenance at all times, and his pupils became immersed in 
his own cheerful brand of spirituality. Even the physi- 
cal appointments of the classroom must be bright and 
cheerful. At times he would take the boys outdoors and 
teach them their lessons under the cool shade of a tree. 
Little wonder that he was successful in drawing the 
boys off the streets on Sundays. They found pure joy 
and pleasant recreation in his company, and became his 
devoted followers. His ‘Festive Oratories,” complete 
establishments with chapels, classrooms, and _play- 
grounds, were well calculated to attract the young and 
keep them busily engaged. These Salesian youth centers 
were well-defined religious educational institutions with 
adequate buildings and precise curriculum. 

We have not done justice to this great catechist of 
the nineteenth century. We must be content to sum up _ 
his career in words of St. Pius X that Father Zimmer- 
man calls the perfect description of Don Bosco: “The 
task of the catechist is to take up one or the other of 
the truths of Faith or Christian morality and then ex- 
plain it in all its parts; and since amendment of life is 
the chief aim of his instruction, the catechist must needs 
make a comparison between what God commands us to 
do and what is our actual conduct. After this, he will 
use examples appropriately taken from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, church history, and the lives of the saints—thus 
moving his hearers and clearly pointing out to them 
how to regulate their own conduct. He should, in con- 
clusion, earnestly exhort all present to dread vice and 
to practice virtue.” 
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REV. LEO J. McCORMICK, PH.D. 


CAVE president; Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


Effective Use of 


EYES AND EARS IN EDUCATION 


46 J UST LOOKING” means to more than 20 million 
J American shoppers in the department stores every 


weekday a free choice in a free market. To succeed in 
a highly competitive market, the merchant uses attrac- 
tive displays and timely promises; he seeks a share of 
the mounting $15 billion annual sales volume. The 
teacher is an educational merchant, offering cultural 
inheritance and seeking to challenge the intellectual 
potentiality of pupils. That teachers in Catholic schools 
may be encouraged to integrate their oral explanations 
with the techniques of audio-visual materials, and that 
national producers may be stimulated to develop educa- 
tionally effective audio-visual materials, the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators (CAVE) was formed over 
four years ago. 


Growth of CAVE 


In the four years of CAVE’S existence, it has envi- 
sioned the need of audio-visual teacher training courses ; 
it has quickened the personnel of the production field to 
sense the growing audio-visual demands of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Members of CAVE are con- 
stantly cooperating with national producers in plan- 
ning curricular materials for colleges, secondary and 
elementary school teachers. An indication of the rapidly 
growing interest in the classroom use of audio-visual 
materials is reflected in the large number of teachers 
who attended the 1954 national convention of CAVE 
in Chicago. For the past four years CAVE members 
have met in conventions with the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association (NAVA)—a national group of pro- 
ducers and distributors, unequaled in the world audio- 
visual market. 


Integrating CAVE with NCEA Convention 


Concomitant with the extensive use of audio-visual 
materials in Catholic schools is the logical demand of 
teachers to integrate CAVE’s national convention with 
the annual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (NCEA). To accomplish this closer 
union with NCEA, the officers of CAVE decided to 
hold their fourth annual convention jointly with the 
members of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, April 12-15, 1955. Though 
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CAVE’s program will be integrated with NCEA’s con- 
vention, it will, however, be a distinct audio-visual pro- 
gram with emphasis on recent developments and wider 
classroom uses of audio-visual materials. Members of 
CAVE see in the practical uses of audio-visual mate- 
rials a wealth of educational resources. Obviously, 
audio-visual materials finding their way into Catholic 
schools must have a psychologically sound value, sim- 
ilar to the text on the adopted textbook list of a dio- 
cesan school system. 


Impress Objectives of Christian Social Living 


To visualize the catechism or social studies, the audio- 
visual consultants and the personnel of the technical 
laboratory must plan to sacrifice no efforts in portray- 
ing the doctrine and moral teachings of Christ. Every 
visualization of the cathechism and each subject of the 
curriculum should not fail to impress the objectives of 
Christian social living. Vigilance in the selection of 
textbooks points the way to a similar guidance in the 
use of audio-visual materials. If the producers in the 
audio-visual field are alert to the needs of Catholic 
schools, and many of them are looking to new fields of 
sales, it seems that such associations as CAVE have a 
responsibility to coordinate their activities with the plan- 
ning of new materials for national markets. Constant 
demands by state departments of education for teacher 
training courses in the use of audio-visual materials, 
suggest another avenue of activity for CAVE, that 
must accelerate the audio-visual efforts of teacher train- 
ing colleges. On the classroom level, the curriculum, 
the plan book and explanation of the unit must be co- 
ordinated with the realities of life. Audio-visual mate- 
rials tend to introduce realism in the classroom and to 
foster retention by vitalizing even the abstract. 



















Hope of the Future 


CAVE’s goals are centered primarily on the broader 
visualization of the cultural inheritance and the more 
effective use of audio-visual techniques. The attain- 
ment of these goals is the responsibility of every 
teacher, and more especially the members of CAVE, 
who will seek the aid of school administrators. An 


(Continued on page 422) 
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BY J. PAUL BLANKEMEYER, O.D. 


— )D VISION is essential for success in most occupa- 
tions and for the enjoyment of the beautiful and 
interesting things of life. Primitive man depended upon 
acuity of vision for his subsistence, existence—even for 
life itself. Lacking fire arms, he had to see animals 
from a distance of 1000 yards to a mile off in order 
to strike his prey with primitive equipment. 

Naturally, we receive most of our education through 
our eyes, through means of observation, printed word, 
and picture. It is equally true that many recreational 
activities such as reading, bridge playing, movies, tele- 
vision, and sports—to cite. only a few—depend upon 
adequate visual skills for their enjoyment. In this ad- 
vanced era in which we find ourselves passing through 
life, nearly everything we do occurs at close range, 
that is to say, about 16 inches from our eyes. 


Adaptation to the In-door Manner 


In sharp contrast to the close visual range at which 
we conduct our activities in this modern age, the man 
of other years lived out-of-doors and used his eyes 
chiefly for distance vision. Some change of focus was 
necessary, but the demands made upon the visual ap- 
paratus were but a fraction of what they have been 
since he changed his mode of living. Several million 
years of reading the printed page may bring about a 
better adaptation of these out-door eyes to the in-door 
manner in which we now live. 

Before becoming discouraged over the facts of the 
past, bear in mind that visual and reading problems of 
the present need not look forward to several million 
years of reading the printed page for a solution of the 
difficulty. 


Act of Seeing Complex 

In order to recognize and know our visual and read- 
ing problems, we must, first of all, impress indelibly 
in our minds this truth: Seeing is not a single act, but 
rather, the result of a great number of more or less 
skillful acts and their interpretation by the brain. For 
instance, it has been’ estimated that the eye performs 
upwards of a thousand movements in five minutes of 
reading. In addition, it has been said that one-fourth 
of the daily energy expenditure of people in sedentary 
occupations is utilized for the purpose of seeing. Two 










Visual Consultant, Notre Dame Reading Clinic, Covington, Ky. 


STORY OF TWO PROBLEMS 


Reading Problems, Visual Problems 









basic requirements of efficient seeing are that the in- 
dividual see singly and clearly. It has been discovered 
that an individual will usually sacrifice clear vision for 
single vision. 

Faith is a wonderful virtue. When we go to sleep, 
we do so with the definite expectation of waking-up in 
the morning and seeing, once again, the world around 
us. It is estimated that there are over 100,000 blind 
persons in the United States, and that in at least 50% 
of these cases, blindness was due to causes which could 
have been prevented. Ah Faith! How the John Miltons, 
the Helen Kellers, the Bill Smiths, and the Tom Browns 
would cherish that faith in seeing, and coddle (as well 
as care for it) if they could but see again. Yet, it is we, 
who open our eyes each morning and expect to see 
again—do see—who have eyes—who never give a sec- 
ond’s thought to the marvel of vision, or to its care 
and training ! 


Sight Most Important Sense 


It is true that Nature endows the normal human 
being with five senses: smell, touch, taste, hearing, and 
sight (the act of seeing). Nearly all of our muscular 
activities are in response to impulses induced 
by one or more of these senses. Painstaking investi- 
gation has indicated that smell and taste have little in- 
fluence beyond affecting the facial expressions; that 
touch and hearing are very important, and that the act 
of seeing is the most important of all. 

Seldom do we hear of a case where an individual 
has overworked his senses of hearing, smell, taste, or 
touch to such a degree as to inconvenience himself 
seriously. With reference to the sense of taste, bicar- 
bonate of soda (or some such antidote) is usually on 
hand to offer quick relief. On the other hand, the sense 
of sight, the most precious of all, appears to be the 
only one which man habitually overworks, without 
giving any thought as to the possible outcome. 


Child Unaware of Defective Sight 


Take the case of the child with visual shortcomings: 
he does not know, as a rule, that he cannot see so well 
as other children. Vision is a personal experience, and 
it is difficult for a child to compare what he sees with 
other children. For example, Theodore Roosevelt, as 
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a youth was awkward and slow in his studies. During 
his early ‘teens, his father presented him with a rifle. 
In shooting with other boys in his neighborhood, the 
future president discovered that he could not see some 
of the targets. When informed of this, Teddy’s father 
took him for an eyesight examination which disclosed 
that glasses were required to enable him to see as well 
as his companions. The pages of history prove that 
aiter Teddy Roosevelt’s faulty vision was corrected, 
his dynamic personality began to develop by leaps and 
bounds. 


Early Recognition, Early Improvement 


We do not have to be told that the sooner a child’s 
visual shortcomings are recognized, the easier it is to 
improve them. Consequently, the strain on both teacher 
and parents is greatly reduced. Shyness in a child; in- 
ability to play or mix well in company of other children 
(qualities not considered normal behavior in a physical- 
ly healthy child) ; an evidenced dislike for reading ; fre- 
quent frowning or squinting indicate visual stress not 
normal to the human organism. 

A child’s vision is his most precious possession. Upon 
good vision depends a great deal of his future happiness 
and success in life. Poor vision is not only the cause 
of inefficiency, but it produces the seed of illiteracy and 
crime as well. 

There is ample excuse for one having inadequate 
visual skill to view the world with a distorted mind. 
Anything which would prevent (or tend to prevent) 
normal progress in school is sure to leave its mark 
on even the most courageous child. The humiliation of 
defeat, the taunts from other children that the big boy 
or girl is classified with the little ones, the criticism of 
his classmates, the teacher’s impatience—all of these 
factors form a potent and tempting prescription for evil 
in the mind and heart of the visually inoperative child, 
avictim of a defect which could be remedied. 


A Typical Case 


The following case, taken from my own records, is 
typical of the problems of many children and is pre- 
sented for the reader’s consideration: 

D.P., Age 9, had several examinations by a num- 
ber of practicioners over a large city area. His case 
history brought out the fact that he had many 
emotional problems to overcome at home. His read- 
ing rate (although in the 4th grade) was at the Ist 
grade level. His psychological tendency was toward 
self-destruction. This came to light, not only by 
my personal investigation, but from an authorita- 
tive testing clinic as well. His I.Q. was high- 
normal. 

After I worked with this child for a 4-month 
period with visual therapy, the child still had 20- 
20 acuity, but his reading rate improved from 3 
words per minute to 66 words per minute. His 
ability to recognize his unwholesome social attitude 
toward humanity improved, and his hostile feelings 
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diminished noticeably.His mental quotient rose to 
superior intelligence. With further therapy at the 
clinic, his grade placement in reading improved to 
the 6th grade level, and within the next few 
months, his reading rate rose to over 200 words 
per minute. Naturally, he has moved up with his 
grade level as well. 

The important result in this case is that in spite 
of all the emotional factors which this child had to 
overcome (too numerous to mention here) and with 
his reading rate still at the 66-words per minute 
point, the social tendencies which were so severe 
were completely eliminated in four months’ time. 
Recently, in the Congressional Record, The Hon. 

James J. Davis, famed Toledo jurist, pointed out that 
many juvenile court judges are requesting vision tests 
of children brought before them for delinquency. It has 
been frequently noted that children with excellent minds 
simply cannot see or read properly. This produces many 
complications. 


Symptoms to Watch For 


The more intelligent child with a vision problem, 
will prove correspondingly more mischievous, as he 
begins to resent his inability to keep up with his school- 
mates in his studies, as a result of his faulty vision. 

Watch for these symptoms of defective sight in 
children: 

Restlessness, Inattentiveness. 

Dislike for reading or spelling. 

Leaning far over the desk. 

Complaints about the letters and lines running to- 
gether. 

Holding a book too close (or too far away). 
Constant rubbing of the eyes. 

Fatigue or listlessness after steady eye work. 
Watering eyes and constant blinking while reading. 


The noted optometric educator, Dr. A. M. Skeffing- 
ton, director of education for the optometric extension 
program has said: “The frustration produced by a 
visual problem can so warp and distort the personality 
that the whole individual can change ; and elimination of 
the problem can bring about almost startling changes 
for the better, in personality. Such personality changes 
can be far more important than the visual gains them- 
selves. .. .” Dr. Skeffington was the first in America 
to translate and to apply to “refractive” problems the 
vast amount of literature on the psycho-physiology of 
seeing. 


Learning to See 


The child learns to see as he learns to walk. Efficient 
seeing is based on the proper development of the visual 
skills. The skills required for adequate school achieve- 
ment are high visual acuity at the near point; clear dis- 
tance vision ; binocular vision-and a wide field of vision. 
It bears repeating that over 80% of the child’s work is 
built around visual acuity within arm’s length of the eyes. 
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Since 1900 this has increased 70%, and note carefully 
that his activity increases to 90% in the secondary 
school level. In view of some of the facts previously 
outlined, it should come as no surprise when it is pointed 
out that 20% to 40% of the first grade failures are due 
to failures in reading. Repeating the grade does not 
appear to solve the problem, for even in Grade 2, 90% 
of the non-promotions are due to reading difficulties. 
In Grade 3, the failures thrown in the lap of poor read- 
ing, amount to 70%. With these percentages of failures 
attributed to reading defects, 50% to 70% of those 
retarded readers have a seeing problem. Approximately 

% of those same retarded readers possess normal or 
superior intelligence. 


Visual Analysis Needed 


In view of past methods employed in connection with 
this serious problem concerning retarded readers, note 
that there is little or no co-relation between vision tests 
given at 20 feet and those given at the desk level where 
practical experience proves the child does most of his 
work, 

To tackle this problem at its very core, a visual 
analysis by a vision specialist becomes the all-important 
first step in the matter of solution. For many genera- 
tions, it has been assumed that when a child reaches 
the age of 6 years, he should be sent to school where 
he is expected to learn to read. After many different 
primary schools were properly screened for visual 
readiness to read, anywhere from 25% to 50% of the 
children checked were not ready to read. A small por- 
tion of them were not ready to read, even at age 9. Any 
attempt to force the visually immature child beyond his 
capacity will not only prove unsuccessful, but may also 
result in serious harm, particularly to his personality. 


Visual immaturity 

Time will correct the problem of visual immaturity. 
It is, however, very important that parents and teachers 
recognize this. It is equally important that the other 
visual problems, which time alone will never cure, be 
recognized. These stark truths must be faced: Some 
children require glasses to correct their vision; some 


require visual training to build necessary skills, and 
some require both. 


Snellen Chart Test Inadequate 

In connection with eye-to-eye statement of the basic 
requirements for correct vision in relation to the indivi- 
dual problem, the Snellen Chart test for acuity, de- 
manded in 19 States, is far from adequate. The other 
29 States have no regulation with regard to vision. 
Screening tests of the major skills are given in Peoria, 
Illinois and in Columbus, Ohio by the teacher, school 
nurse, or by some other responsible individual. Persons 
tested who fall below a set standard are recommended 
for further detailed analysis and correction by a vision 
specialist. 
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From our personal observation at the reading clinic, 
as well as in our private practice, we know that a child 
is a different organism and must not be examined or 
treated through visual therapy in the same manner as 


an adult. This is especially true of the child in his first 
7 years. 


Study Results in New Approach 

A 10-year project, headed by Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
founder of the Yale Clinic of Child Development, re- 
veals for the first time the detailed development of vision 
in infants and children. This child vision research pro- 
ject has produced findings which establish a new ap- 
proach to the problems of child vision. “These findings 
show that the child is never a miniature adult even in 
his visual equipment,” according to the report which 
goes on to say, “It should not be necessary to wait until 
belated adolescent and adult years to determine the ef- 
ficiency of his visual functions.” This, of course brings 
us right back to the visual readiness skills which in- 
clude visual efficiency at the reading level. The reading 
level means when the child is sitting at his desk. 


Therapy Equally Effective with Younger Group 

Many visual specialists throughout the country are 
able to supervise and administer therapy on the younger 
group with the same success as has been achieved with 
the older child and the adult. The visual efficiency must 
be realized, not as to how fast the child can see letters 
on a chart, but how he can be prepared to meet the 
normal demands of the classroom in the current grade 
in which he is competing. 

More and more, parents, teachers and specialists must 
acquaint themselves with the following truth: The 
child organizes his “space’’ world in obedience to the 
laws of development common to all children and unique 
unto himself. This organization revolves around three 
basic visual fields: 

1. Skeletal—in which the child seeks and holds a 

visual image. 
. Visceral—in which he discriminates and defines 
the image. 

3. Cortical—in which he unifies and interprets the 

image. 
Although these three visual fields develop jointly, by 
no means do they react uniformly. The ratio of unt- 
formity varies with the advancing stages of individual 
growth. 


Sweet Note of Hope 


Much of this article strikes a pioneering note. 
The latest, well-studied concept of vision develop- 
ment changes the entire picture of eye care. Diagnosis, 
supervision, prevention, education, training—all these 
strike a new, sweet note of hope for both the normal and 
the visually-handicapped child. The normal child will 
learn to. maintain his vision at normal, and the visually- 

(Continued on page 415) 
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BY SISTER M. SARAH, O.S.F. 


1640 E. Mound Street, Columbus 5, Ohio 


— TEACHERS for the most part are preparing 
terminal students—students who will be tomorrow’s 
workers. For this end the Catholic teacher will strive 
not only to make certain that the students are ready 
to take their places in the business world, but that they 
take them the Mary-way. 

Beginning the first semester, twelfth-year business 
students prepare to be “Secretary for a Day the Mary- 
way.” This is to be a culmination of all work and activi- 
ties of the year. The first preparation or the foundation 
is Mary-awareness. Taking it from the employers’ 
viewpoint, we wonder what the employer looks for in 
his employees. 

Those virtures are many. Of course, he usually 
does not call them virtues. To him they are attitudes, 
personal traits, or even assets. But whatever they are 
called, they can be made Mary-like. 


Three Basic Assets 


The three basic or most sought-after assets, attitudes 
or virtues are honesty, loyalty, and dependability. In 
a survey among businessmen taken by the SRA, these 
three were given in that order of importance.’ 

Mary was honest. We cannot imagine her using her 
time for other than her family’s welfare, using any of 
the small income for her own convenience, or infringing 
on the rights of others. So, too, we bring this before our 
students that honesty does not only imply refraining 
from stealing, but it is more emphatically concerned 
with giving a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. It 
is the respect for the property of the firm such as 
stamps, stationery, and telephone. It is the giving of 
one’s best efforts on all occasions. But how can we make 
this practical in the classroom? Any phase of religion 
outside of religion class must be given spontaneously, 
naturally, and incidentally to the subject being taught. 
It is the teacher’s attitude and enthusiasm that is called 
into play. She must live the role of bringing out Mary’s 


life in a practical way. 


Then there is loyalty. Was Mary loyal? Who dares 
question it! She is the model of faithfulness. Our 
students, then, must be impregnated with this same 
unswerving loyalty first to God, then to themselves and 
to others. 


_—_—__. 


1Paul W. Chapman, Your Personality and Your Job (Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois). 
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SECRETARY for a DAY — the MARY-WAY 


Instance of Loyalty 


Employers ask that their employees be true to the 
firm by not talking about the happenings in the office 
whether pleasant or otherwise. That may sound strange 
to say “not to talk about the good or pleasant hap- 
penings.” But consider the young lady who was enthusi- 
astic because her employer had put in his bid for a 
certain contract. At lunch the young lady told her 
friend about it. The conversation was overheard, car- 
ried to a rival firm, with the result that her employer 
was under-bid and he lost the contract. So, loyalty, too, 
must be taught in a practical, matter-of-fact way. 

What about dependability? So often we hear it said, 
“Our young people of today have no sense of responsi- 
bility. They are not dependable.” How can we instill 
this sense of responsibility or dependableness into our 
students? Talk will not turn the trick. Example helps, 
but it does not have much carry-over value because 
classroom situations and office situations are not so 
closely allied as they might be. Here, again, Mary is the 
model. The Christ Child and St. Joseph knew without 
doubt that Mary would always be there and going 
about her duties cheerfully. 


Train for Responsibility 


The employer expects his workers to be on the job 
every day and to take on more and more responsibility 
so that he may advance them up the ladder of success. 
We must use every possible means at our disposal to 
train the students to take on this responsibility. 

It is all very well to say we must instill these virtues, 
assets, or attitudes in our students, but how can this 
be done in a practical, down-to-earth way? The age-old 
adage “Learn to do by doing,” should be used when- 
ever it is at all possible for the students to take over. 
Let them be the teachers—not in the strict sense, of 
course. But let them play their role in each class: not 
onl? let them, but insist on their taking the greater 
responsibility. For instance, besides the regular class 
work which all are responsible for each day, use the 
bulletin board. It has been said that the bulletin board 
is the last thing looked at in the classroom, but through 
student participation it can be made into a springboard 
of enthusiasm. Under the supervision of the teacher, 
show the students (a different group each week) how to 
make the bulletin board resemble the school stage. Use 
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the same color of cotton material to simulate the real 
stage curtains. Pin a bit of fringe across the board and 
then add the school emblem made of metallic paper. 
From large books of wallpaper samples, cut out back 
drops of various color—wings, too. When put at dif- 
ferent levels on the board, these give depth to the 
“stage.” Adding very narrow strips of paper at the 
front and back to act as the “floor” will also give depth. 


Dolls Depict Office-Workers 

Next, have the students bring in books of paper dolls 
—the grown-up type to represent office workers. There 
are many kinds on the market so that practically every 
type of person can be depicted. In the very back of the 
“stage” a drawing or cut-out picture of our Lady can 
be placed in the center. She, of course, is the monitor 
of all that is played on the office stage. 

By calling one of the dolls “Polly Perfect,” a paragon 
of office virtues can be depicted by her, from job-get- 
ting technique and routine assignments to correcting 
errors gracefully and telephone usage. On each sub- 
ject discussed, our Blessed Mother’s views are brought 
in as much as possible. Because there are some incon- 
gruities that cannot be easily remedied in a project of 
this kind, for instance the flimsy shoes that the dolls 
are wearing, an “office cat” made of pipe cleaners can 
be a very whimsical fellow who makes comments from 
the wings. 

Since the students do all the typing of the conversa- 
tion carried on in the “office” and arrange the various 
situations, they are made aware not only of their respon- 
sibility of setting up the bulletin board, which in the last 
analysis is merely a device, but they are brought face 
to face with what actually occurs in an office, how the 
various situations are handled, and above all, they can 
be made tremendously aware of the role Mary plays in 
their lives as office workers. 


“Prayer Square” Project 

Another practical classroom project that is used as 
a preparation for the activities of “Secretary for the 
Day” and which brings Mary into the lives of our stu- 
dents, may be easily set up. This is the “Mary Corner.” 
In one corner of the blackboard—one that is little used 
for ordinary teaching— place a cut-out picture of our 
Lady. On the chalk ledge place light-colored chalk and 
some small gold or silver stars. Encourage the students 
to place their initials, or the initials of some request that 
they particularly want answered, or even just a mark 
that is their own on the blackboard. The object of the 
device is to encourage the students to pray for one an- 
other’s intentions and to make sacrifices. As each answer 
is received, the receiver places a star where his initals 
were. In a surprisingly short time the whole of Mary’s 
Corner will be filled with stars. Another name for the 
corner could be “Prayer Square.” 

This last device will do much toward making the 
students conscious of the fact that cooperation with one 
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another brings Mary directly into their orbit. Then they 
are encouraged to practice her virtues. It can be brought 
out again and again that they should learn to be gracious 
as she was gracious, to be poised, self-controlled, patient 
as she has given us the example. 


With this foundation for being a secretary the Mary- 


way, the students are eager to prove that they are 
ready to take Mary into the office with them. Interest 
is at its highest point when it is announced that “from 
now on till graduation, Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day the ‘Secretary for the Day’ will take her place in 
the classroom.” 

“What shall we do? Who will be first? When shall 
we begin?” will be some of the questions that will come 
like corn popping on a griddle. 


Duties of the “Secretary”: 


“What will we do? should be the first question 

answered. It will be the duty of the “secretary” to: 

1. Dress the part. 

2. Arrange all materials—papers, pen, pencils, eraser, 
envelopes, notebook, typewriter, filing cabinet, and 
telephone in the most convenient manner. 

(The boys can easily rig up a two-way communica- 
tion system, complete with bell, between two 
rooms. ) 

3. Use the telephone correctly. 

(Teacher arranges “‘calls” to be made and also 

appoints students to make calls involving appoint- 

ments, questions of various kinds, complaints, etc.) 

. Take dictation. This can be the regular shorthand 
class dictation. Occasionally members of the 
faculty make good use of the “secretary” to get 
some correspondence done or mimeograph work 
completed. 

. Keep a cash book. 

. File all communications, both incoming and out- 
going. 

. Operate the various office machines. 

“We shall start tomorrow by holding employment 
interviews which will include tests in both transcription 
and typing on straight-copy,” and “We shall begin with 
the first part of the alphabet,”—these answer the ‘who? 
and ‘when?’ questions. 


Students Become More Alert 

Many changes will probably be made in this outline. 
More difficult problems which a secretary should be 
able to handle, will be presented as the students become 
more alert to the usual routine work. Some of these 
might be: preparing a dossier for the employer who has 
just attended a very important board meeting, or again, 
making out a complete itinerary for a proposed three- 
day business trip to a large city. This would include tele- 
phoning for round-trip train reservations, sending a 
telegram for hotel reservations, making luncheon ap- 
pointments, writing out a personal check and recording 
the entry in the cash book, etc. In every problem, all 
necessary material, facts, and information are supplied 
by the teacher. (Continued on page 422) 
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Alma College, Los Gatos, California 


Teachers Evaluation of 


HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION TEXTS 


E HAD BEEN STUDYING various new plans for col- 

lege religion when we were hit forcibly by the 
thought that a college course may seem to be ideal but 
it may conflict with what should be taught in high 
school. Certainly the college course must be built upon 
that of the secondary school. But to discover what 
should be taught in high school religion is a major pro- 
ject which could not be wisely answered by two men 
after six months of intermittent labor; rather the most 
we could and did learn was the content of the chief 
courses now being followed by almost all high schools, 
and to what extent and why each course is meeting with 
success or failure. This would be the foundation for a 
future study towards an ideal high school plan. Never- 
theless, the facts which we uncovered should prove 
valuable now to anyone interested in religion as taught 
in the secondary schools, to principals who must choose 
between text-books and allocate instructors to the vari- 
ous years, and to the authors and publishers of the texts 
themselves. 


Majority Uses Three Series 


From preliminary investigations there seemed to be 
three series of texts used in the vast majority of high 
schools throughout the United States: Our Quest for 
Happiness’, Catholic High School Religion?, Re- 
ligion Essentials*. The diocesan clergy and the Jesuits 
use one or other of these series; however, since some 
teaching order could conceivably be hiding a gem, we 
contacted a major school of the Benedictines, Basilians, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, Augustinians, Oblates of St. 
Francis De Sales, Irish Christian Brothers, Brothers of 
Mary, Brothers of St. Francis Xavier, Brothers of the 


10ur Quest for Happiness, vol. I, Our God and Our Guides; 
vol. II, Through Christ Our Lord; vol. III, The Ark and the 
Dove; vol. IV, Towards the Eternal Commencement, by Rt. Rev. 
Clarence E. Elwell, Most Rev. James T. O’Dowd, Rev. Anthony 
N. Fuerst, Rt. Rev. John J. Voight (Chicago: Mentzer-Bush 
and Co., 1949-50). 

2Catholic High School Religion, vol. 1, The Way, the Truth 
and the Life; vol. Il, The Triumph of Faith; vol. III, Living 
our Faith; vol. IV, Faith in Action, by Rev. Anthony J. Flynn, 
Sister Vincent Loretto, S.C., Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. 
(New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1943-46). 

Religion Essentials, vol. I, Power; vol. II, Loyalty; vol. III, 
Guidance ; vol. IV, Service, by Rev. Austin G. Schmidt (General 
Editor) (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1948-50). 

‘Living with Christ, 3 vols. Christian Brothers (St. Mary’s 
College Press, Winona, Minn., 1947-50). 
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Christian Schools and we found that only the latter 
used a series other than one of the aforementioned. The 
Brothers of the Christian Schools had authored Living 
with Christ*, which is adapted especially to their needs 
and is not a text to be used in the ordinary college pre- 
paratory school. There are a few other texts but they 
are used by so few schools and have been dropped by 
so many that we are forced to consider them as less 
satisfactory than the major three. 

We knew then that the content of high school religion 
follows three main courses as set up by the Mentzer- 
Bush, Sadlier, and Loyola series. The questions now be- 
came: what is and is not succeeding in each series and 
why ; which series is best? 


One Hundred Schools Questioned 


To answer those questions we designed a questionaire 
and sent a set of four to approximately one hundred 
schools evenly divided between the three series. The 
principal was asked to give one questionaire to his best 
teacher in each year. The schools which we chose were 
as often as possible only for boys since our own insti- 
tutions were of this type. The Loyola series, though, is 
so new that our choice was limited and we were forced . 
to poll schools which are coeducational. 

One hundred and eighteen instructors from forty- 
four schools responded. We tabulated the results for 
each of the four years of each series. Except for the 
points (Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15), where we asked for 
and then averaged a show of hands, we asked the in- 
structor to give each point a grading of “very good,” 
“adequate,” or “poor.” For our tabulation we gave the 
grade of “very good” the value of 2, that of “good” 1, 
that of “poor” o. If, therefore, a particular point aver- 
ages to 1.3 it is equivalent to a rating above adequate. 1.5 
is, of course, even better and closer to 2.0 which is the 
top mark of “very good.” 


Comments on Highlights of Chart 


The charting of the survey should be self-explanatory 
but we thought it would facilitate apprehension of the 
facts if we commented upon the highlights of each 
point. 


1. A total of 58 instructors from 22 schools re- 
sponded for Our Quest for Happiness. 30 from 13 
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schools responded for Catholic High School Religion; 
30 from 9 for Religion Essentials. The total number 
suffices in each case to make a good evaluation of the 
series as a whole, but only from the Mentzer-Bush 
series can we feel certain that we have a solid cross-sec- 
tion of opinion on the individual years. The 7 or 8 re- 
sponses per year of the other series allow room for 
some variation yet not enough to make a great differ- 
ence. 

2. The general success of the series as a whole seems 
to have been rated for the most part according to the 
rating the instructor gave the text in his own year. 
Loyola had a four year total average of 1.29, Mentzer- 
Bush 1.24, Sadlier 1.02. 

3. The four-year average of the success of the in- 
dividual years for Loyola was 1.34. First year was 
rather low with 1.11. 

Third year of Mentzer-Bush was low with an even 
1.0. The four-year average was 1.22. 
The total average of Sadlier was 1.11. Second year 


was low with .71. First year was extremely high with 
1.75. 


4. We are under the opinion that the longer the in- 
structor has taught the text, the less enthusiastic he will 
be for it. When a teacher has taught the text for six 
years and then speaks favorable of it, we would look 
upon that as a sound recommendation, more so than if 
he had taught the text for only one year. 

The four-year average for Sadlier was 3.13, for 
Mentzer-Bush 3.10, for Loyola 2.36. The year differ- 
ence between Loyola and the other two means that the 
latter has a more plentiful scattering of instructors 
with long terms of teaching. 


Interest For Student 


5. Under this point the instructors were asked to 
rate the interest the subject matter of their year held 
for the student. 

Religion Essentials had a four-year average of 1.24, 
A low .71 for second year kept the four-year average 
of Sadlier down to 1.09. Third year of Mentzer-Bush 
had the same low of .71. Its four-year average was .g9. 

The results of No. 5 and the following three points 
are so interrelated that the results of one will throw 
light upon the reasons for another ; i.e., it seems almost 
obvious that the reason for the low rating of Mentzer- 
Bush in No. 5 is due to poor arrangement of its content 
as shown by No. 8, whereas the other two series could 
have done better if their content had been a little more 
complete (No. 7) and better arranged (No. 8). 

6. In rating whether the content presents what the 
student needed at his particular time of life the instruct- 
ors gave Our Quest for Happiness a four-year average 
of 1.31. Again third year of this series was low with 
1.0. Loyola’s total average was 1.15. Sadlier’s was 1.02 
because of the low .5 of second year. 

A general lack of completeness of content (No. 7) 
is partly responsible for the rather low rating of the 
two last series. 

7. There were few complaints about lack of material 
in Mentzer-Bush. Almost one out of every two instruct- 
ors throught that the Sadlier series needs more material. 
Approximately one out of every three thought the same 
about Religion Essentials. 

8. The instructors judged that both Catholic High 
School Religion and the Loyola series were fairly well 
arranged. Mentzer-Bush was definitely judged as ill ar- 


W.B. In points 2,3,5,6,9,10,11,14 the instructor was asked to give a rating of "very good” “adequate” or 
"poor." For computing the survey "very good" has been given the velue of 2, "adequate" 1, "poor" 0. 


Points 1,4,7,8,12,13,15 asked simply for a show of hands. 


Religion Essentials 
II Ill IW 
Wumber of responses: 8 
General success of series: 
Success of specific year: 
Years teacher has teught text: 
Content for student interest: 
Content for student need: 
Content complete? Yes or no. 


Content well erranged? 


Averege 


Our Quest for Happiness 
I II III Iv 


Catholic High School Religion 

Averege I tm OW Average 
10 17 14 14.5 6 8 
1. 1.24 1. 
1.22 1. 


3.10 


1,02 


y 4.25 
n.3 
y.5.5 


n.1.75 


9, Format rating: 1.44 


10. Reviews, aids reting: 
11. Religion mede elive: 
12. Helpful for home study: 
13. Satisfied with text: 
Dissetisfied:- 
Teacher's manual] reting: 


Sex of teecher. Male: 
Female: 
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ranged, the third year having the poorest arrangement. 

g. Despite the fact that Our Quest for Happiness 
became progressively less good each year in its format 
(general appearance, print, pictures, headings, etc.) it 
was rated first in this point with 1.45. Sadlier followed 
with a four-year average of 1.44; second year 1.0; third 
year 1.78! Religion Essentials averaged 1.24 for its 
four years. 


Lesson Reviews and Aids 


10. Mentzer-Bush was judged best for its lesson re- 
views and aids, but its total average rating was only 
1.04. Loyola was .g1, Sadlier .76. 

11. Each series tried in its way to make religion some- 
thing alive and vital in the life of the student. Loyola 
succeeded the most with a total of 1.16 for the four 
years but each year became progressively lower. Our 
Quest for Happiness followed with an overall average 
of 1.07. Again third year with a low .79 was a pitfall. 
The Sadlier series rated .76 for its four-years. Second 
and fourth year were marked .57 and .5 respectively. 

2. None of the series seem to be particularly adapted 
for home study. However Catholic High School Re- 
ligion was judged better than Mentzer-Bush. Loyola 
came last. 

13. Out of a total of 58 instructors of the Mentzer- 
Bush series 32 were satisfied with their text; 12 were 
dissatisfied; 14 did not respond one way or another. 
The ratio between the satisfied and dissatisfied is 8 to 3. 
From a total of 30 Loyola had 13 satisfied instructors 
and 7 dissatisfied. The remaining 9 did not respond. The 
ratio between the satisfied and dissatisfied is smaller 
than 2 to 1. Sadlier had the same total and the same 
number satisfied as Loyola, but it had 8 instructors 
who were dissatisfied. 


Expanded Comment on Point Thirteen 


From the preceding statistics Our Quest for Happi- 
ness seems to have a definite edge over the other two 
series; however, a continuation of No. 13 which we 
have not reproduced because it would only lead to con- 
fusion, presents a possible contradiction. From a scant 
handful of Mentzer-Bush instructors who had once 
taught the Sadlier series, the majority preferred their 
present text. From even fewer than a handful of Sad- 
ler instructors who had once taught the Mentzer-Bush 
series, the majority vote was for Our Quest for Happi- 
ness. But from the scant handful of Loyola instructors 
who had once taught Mentzer-Bush the preference was 
for their own text. It would seem that the instructors 
should have voted for Mentzer-Bush since that series 
satisfies more instructors than Loyola and leaves fewer 
dissatisfied. Perhaps the discrepancy can be explained 
by the fact that the number responding to this particular 
point is so small that it cannot indicate with any cer- 


tainty the true cross-section of opinion, or perhaps by 
the consideration that Mentzer-Bush demands much 
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more daily preparation on the part of the instructor, 
the teacher would naturally prefer Religion Essentials. 

14. The four-year rating of the teacher’s manual for 
Our Quest for Happiness is 1.48, Loyola 1.39, Sadlier 
92. 

15. We thought that whether a man or woman re- 
sponded was a point worth noting because we are 
under the impression that women are less apt than men 
to criticize a text adversely. No women responded for 
Catholic High School Religion. One woman in each 
year responded for Mentzer-Bush. A few more women 
than men responded for Loyola. 

According to bare statistics Religion Essentials leads 
the Mentzer-Bush series by a small margin. On the 
other hand Mentzer-Bush has a more solid rating and 
seems to satisfy a proportionately greater number of 
instructors. Actually the two texts are so close in merit 
that one of them can only be judged better when it is 
first to revise and improve itself. 

The survey should suggest to principals and instruc- 
tors that if their school uses Our Quest for Happiness 
they should take remedies of their own against the 
rather obviously poor arrangement of content for the 
entire series, and against the many difficulties of the 
third year text. First year of this series seems to be the 
easiest to teach. If the school uses Religion Essentials, 
the instructors would do well to be prepared to supple- 
ment the content and lesson review and aids. If these 
main problems are checked both series should be the 
basis for excellent religion courses. 


Story of Two Problems 


(Continued from page 410) 


handicapped child will learn to overcome his shortomings 
to the very limits of the latest developments in the cor- - 
rection of visual problems. 

The thought that something new has been added to 
the approach to visual problems might well have been 
running through the reader’s mind. Many of us (in- 
cluding the writer) dislike to consider the problem in 
terms of adding something new. It may prove more to 
the point to put it this way. Many specialists in the 
field of eye care have refused to be content with past 
performances and say: “That is the end of the line; 
from that point we can do no more; no one can ac- 
complish further improvement.” 

Quite a few of these advanced thinkers well remem- 
ber the words boldly inscribed on the keel of the ill- 
fated Titanic, as she sank to the ocean floor bottom-side 
up: “Not Even God Can Sink This Ship.” Today, our 
vision specialists think in the opposite strain: i.e., that 
they have only scratched the surface in their latest 
developments and, under God, they have every confi- 
dence that great joy and consolation are in store for 
those who have, up to this point, become helplessly re- 
signed to their visual shortcomings. 





BY SISTER MARY MYLES, B.V.M. 
Our Lady of Loretto Schoo!, Hempstead, N. Y. 


RELATIONS with PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


presage ered the schools of the United States 
were Christian schools. The air of the schools 
was to prepare citizens for the democratic way of life. 
Our Founding Fathers were religious men who believed 
in God and tried to live according to the Command- 
ments He gave us. The Declaration of Independence 
acknowledges God to be the source of certain inalien- 
able rights which no state grants and which no state 
can take away. Our Founding Fathers made God the 
cornerstone of our American democracy because they 
knew that apart from God man has no native dignity 
and no eternal destiny. The basic pattern of all Amer- 
ican education and of all culture is Christian. For over 
fifty years after the Declaration of Independence all 
American schools were religious schools, schools recog- 
nizing the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God. 

In addition to tax-supported schools, schools have 
multiplied on a voluntary basis from the colonial period. 
Moreover, the Supreme Court sustained the right of 
parents to control the education of their children and 
to send them to schools of their own choosing. Both 
the tax-supported and the non-tax-supported schools 
prepare children to live as good citizens in our Amer- 
ican democratic society. 


Aim of Our School Systems 


The late Monsignor Johnson said, “Democracy is a 
system which is predicated upon the assumption that 
we belong to one another and consequently should bear 
one another’s burdens; but the reason that we belong 
to one another is that we first belong to God.” We are 
our brother’s keeper and our dear Lord has told us that 
“Whatsoever you do to the least of my brethren, you 
do unto me.” The aim of our school systems in our 
United States is to prepare citizens who understand the 
dignity of the human person and recognize one’s obliga- 
tions to God, to one’s fellow men, and to oneself. It is 
the role of the school to train, develop, and perfect the 
child so that with the help of divine grace, Christ will 
live in him. 

The curriculum of the Catholic schools should in- 
clude all the types of experiences that are essential to 
the attaining of this goal, namely, all “experiences best 
calculated to develop in the young the ideas, the atti- 
tudes, and the habits that are demanded for Christlike 
living in our American democratic society.” Through 
it the teacher endeavors to develop the physical, intel- 
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lectual, and the spiritual faculties of the child, and so 
to form his character that he will master himself and 
utilize the natural and supernatural aids while learning 
to accept and to contribute to the American way of life. 
The state is the aggregate of its citizens and good 
citizenship requires that moral integrity be attained by 
every member. 


Respecting Rights of All 


Good citizenship recognizes the obligation of respect- 
ing the rights of all men, and living in justice and char- 
ity with one’s fellow men. The good citizen accepts this 
moral obligation willingly. This curriculum embraces 
more experiences than are to be found in the ordinary 
course of study. It is in day-by-day living that the child 
is given opportunities to practice those social virtues 
which he needs to live as Christ would have him live 
with other members of the Mystical Body. 

The public schools, too, endeavor to prepare citizens 
for life in our democracy. We are partners in this great 
enterprise. Because we are partners in American educa- 
tion we must help one another in developing sound pro- 
grams and procedures for guiding American youth in 
living the Ten Commandments. Cooperation in striving 
for moral perfection of one’s students benefits America 
and helps to reestablish the Kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world. 

It is well to bear in mind that the word of profes- 
sional people has weight in the community. Every com- 
ment we make about our partners in education adds or 
detracts from the esteem in which all education is held. 
Disparaging remarks can but cast criticism on our own 
school system. We can do our greatest work for the 
Church by striving positively to establish the spirit of 
good will between the two systems. As the Most Rev- 
erend James Ryan has said so well in his Moral Values 
in American Education, “Both the public schools and 
the Church-controlled schools are here to stay. There 
is no reason why they should dissipate their effective- 
ness by constantly criticizing one another. Instead they 
should pool their efforts in a common endeavor to de- 
velop a program for moral education in our American 
schools.” ; 

To maintain an open-door policy of good will, we 
must give concentrated attention to the daily opportuni- 
ties of working with our neighboring public schools, 
ever mindful that it is a matter of justice and charity 
that we assist others. It may be well to consider some 
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better known through twentieth century writers, by hon- 
est appreciation, will he be rescued from early calumny 
and disfavor. Writers of the present generation can 
help to enlarge the audience for Dryden, the foremost 
convert of the seventeenth century. 


1Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background, p. 5. 

2Brother Leo, English Literature, p. 288. 

$Moody and Lovett, A History of English Literature, p. 204. 

4T. Treadway, “The Religious Sincerity of John Dryden,” 
The Ecclesiastical Review. 

5Arnold Jordan, “The Conversion of John Dryden,” The 
Month, July 1931, p. 20. 

6E, Hutton, Catholicism and English Literature, p. 165. 

7Sister Rose Marie, “John Dryden—Poet or Not?” The 
Catholic World, p. 280. 

8Brother Leo, English Literature, p. 288. 

Root, R. K., The Poetical Career of Pope, p. 6. 


ACTIVITIES MAKE 
OR BREAK YOUR SCHOOL 


By Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J., St. Michael Convent, 

Pontiac, Michigan 
“B a athe 

ACKWARD and unscientific,” says the popular ad- 

vertisement, but | remain unimpressed. In fact, I gaze 
with envy upon the illustration of the old-fashioned 
schoolmaster seated upon the end of a log, his pupil 
on the other, and their sole equipment a small book. 
“Those were the days,” I opine, “when there was no 
policeman to come for driving lessons, no athletics, no 
class ring agents, no pep meetings, paper drives, sale 
of Hot Cross buns, and no other—shall I be frank and 
say “money-raising” activities to purchase school equip- 
ment which we seldom use because our teaching time is 
so curtailed by these same activities. 

Imagine! That caricatured teacher is doing nothing 
except getting down to the individual and teaching him 
a fundamental. Those were really the dark ages of edu- 
cation? No, I would say very bright. Yes, I know I be- 
long in either a mummy case or in Noah’s Ark, but I 
still envy him. Under conditions conducive to real con- 
centration he is doing what all of us wanted to do when 
we entered our profession, teaching. From primary 
teachers to college professors, both religious and secular, 
I have heard the wistful words, “If only I could just 
close my classroom door and teach.” 


Majority Need Drill 


We find today’s pupils substandard in reading, spell- 
ing, grammar and arithmetic, and we may be partially 
justified in naming every excuse from TV to com- 
munism. Yet, it might be revealing to measure the 
actual class time spent on those fundamentals. The ex- 
ceptional child retains matter after one or two presenta- 
tions. The majority need, “drill, pound, drill, pound, 
review, test, drill, pound, drill, review, test.” And since 
the child rarely drills himself, this procedure consumes 
school time. 


Remember your last summer school session towards 
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your degree? The hours it took you to master one as- 
signment or one idea? Yet you were an adult with a 
fair degree of concentration and a desire for knowl- 
edge, whereas your pupils ...! In the light of this, how 
can a conscientious teacher infringe upon the 30 or 40 
minutes allotted to a subject? In the light of the sacri- 
fices made to maintain Catholic schools, how can one 
justify a popular movie every week on school time to 
support athletics; or the taking of junior and senior 
boys out of class to get measured for prom tuxedos? 


Interruptions Cited 


However, all activities are not so obviously harmful 
or unnecessary. It would take a prolonged study to 
determine this. In fact, about six years ago, there were 
reports of some Sister in the United States who was 
making such a study for a Ph.D. dissertation. The re- 
sults of her research would be valuable, and should 
therefore be made available to shools. It might prevent 
such occurrences as: The p.a: blares: “All girls who wish 
to sign for the parish bowling league, report at once 
to Room 22!” This summons just enough from each 
room to prevent presentation of new work or adminis- 
tration of tests. It is inconsistent to expect a student 
to respect scholarship or to put school first when classes 
are suspended until the naval recruiting officer finishes 
speaking to the Senior boys. Such interruptions tend 
to block the quiet, orderly classroom routine and cause 
a teacher to withdraw from such a losing battle, cease 
from planning lessons, and just mark time until the end 
of the year. 


Planning for Various Activities 


Many activities, however, are cultural and must be 
provided for. To say that these can be carried on with 
no disturbance to classwork is not theorizing. In one 
school all but the most unexpected of interruptions 
were controlled, and improvement was marked. This is - 
how it was done: 

The school Mass was at 8:00 a.m. and the pupils 
were in their homerooms by 8:30 to 8:40. From this 
period until the first class at 8:45, the homeroom teacher 
took care of records, truancy, tardiness, money, and any 
other such matters. All announcements were also made 
over the intercommunicating system at this time. This 
so-called “activities period” was also used for selling 
dance tickets and taking care of other social and athletic 
activities. 

Wednesdays were reserved for organizations and 
extra time was given: 

Ist Wednesday (8:40-9:12): Future Nurses Club; 
Future Teachers Club; singing for others: hymns for 
church services and other songs. 

2d Wednesday (8:40-9:12): Good Counsel Club; 
Courtesy ; School Paper Staff. 

3rd Wednesday (11:00-11:40) (Priests wish to at- 
tend these, hence change of schedule.) Sodality ; Chil- 
dren of Mary; Holy Name. 

4th Wednesday (8:40-9:25): Student Council (Oc- 
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CARROLL COLLEGE 


(A Catholic college for both men and women, day and resident, conducted by a mixed 
faculty of priests, sisters, lay men and lay women under the auspices of the Bishop 
of Helena, Montana. Carroll College received its charter as a degree-granting institu- 
tion in 1916.) 










LOCATION 
Carroll College is located in Helena, Montana's capital city, at an altitude of four 
thousand feet on the east slope of the Rocky Mountains and about half way between 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 






ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 
Carroll College is accredited by the National Catholic Education Association, by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools and by the Montana State 
Department of Education. The college is a member of the Association of American 
Colleges and is affiliated with the Catholic University of America. The preparatory 
courses of the college are designed to meet the relevant standards of the American 
Medical Association, the Montana State Board of Educational Examiners, the National 
Nursing Accrediting Service, the American Association of Clinical Pathologists, and 
the Association of American Law Schools. 






COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 
It is the aim and purpose of Carroll College to assist students in the attainment of 
the highest perfection of intellect and will of which they are capable, in order that their 
earthly life may be spent in the service of God and man, their eternal life in the blessed 
and complete happiness of union with God in heaven. As a Catholic college, Carroll 
conceives education to be a preparation for complete living, both in time and eternity, 
and, in consequence, the prime objective of the instructional program is not merely to 
teach students how to make a living, but more essentially to teach them to live a good 
and full life. 

So, through studies and through the extra-curricular life of the college, the student 
learns to think and speak clearly and accurately, and to distinguish truth from error, 
virtue from evil; to understand more fully his fellow man and the world in which he 
lives; to acquire cultural interests and a genuine love of learning; and to appreciate 
more completely the vast and rich inheritance which is his in the teachings and tradi- 
tions of the Catholic Church. 














FACULTY j 
Priests of the Diocese of Helena, Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, lay men and lay 
women. 





LIBRARY 
21,000 volumes; 200 periodicals 




















DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts (Business Administration—English—Latin—Modern Languages— 
Mathematics — Physics — Biology — Chemistry — Economics — History — Philosophy — 
\ Social Science) 

Bachelor of Science (Nursing Education—Medical Technology) 


CURRICULUM DEPARTMENTS 
















Latin German Greek 
French Russian Spanish 
Speech Biology History 
English Physics Religion 
Nursing Chemistry Education 
Economics Philosophy Sociology 
Mathematics Psychology Political Science 
Nursing Education Medical Technology Physical Education 


Prelegal Curriculum 
Predental Curriculum 
Premedical Curriculum 
Business Administration 

Pre-engineering Curriculum 


Illustrations (counter-clockwise) : student mixer; administration building and single men’s 
dormitory; bacteriology class; between classes; cafeteria; intercollegiate football. 
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nel THE CO-CURRICULUM 
hop Student Personnel Services: All-faculty system of advisors—Men and women coun- 
itu- selors—Placement Bureau—Formal and Informal Functions. 
College Societies and Clubs: The Astronomy Club—The Beaux Arts Society—The 
7 Borromeo Club—The Camera Club—The Carroll Players—The Debate Club—The 
our International Relations Clubh—The Monogram Club—The Pre-Medic Club—The Roger 
‘een Brooke Taney Club—The Saint Charles Choir—Glee Clubs—College Orchestra and 
Band—Confraternity of Christian Doctrine—Liturgy Club—Sodality of Our Lady. 
h Student Publications: The Prospector (monthly newspaper) 
the 
tate Athletic Program: Intercollegiate schedule in football—baseball—basketball—tennis, 
ican trackk—golf. Intramurals: basketball—volleyball—softball—handball. 
ory 
ican 
onal 
and ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
The applicant for admission to Carroll College is required to present three documents : 
1) the official transcript of his credits from the high school or college last attended, 
t of sent directly from that institution to the Registrar; 2) the application blank obtain- 
heir able from the Carroll College Registrar; 3) a physician’s certificate of good health. 
ssed Acceptance, based chiefly upon evidence of scholastic competence and promise, also 
‘roll supposes evidence of character and assurance that the student’s objective falls within 
lity, the scope of the course offierings at Carroll College. 
y to 
rood 
wi ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 
Tor, 1) The applicant presents a certificate of high school graduation. His high school 
1 he program should have included a minimum of fifteen units, eleven of which are in 
“tate academic subjects. The following are recommended as minimal: English, 3; Mathe- | 
adi- matics and laboratory science, 3; American History and Government, 1; additional 
social science, 1; foreign language, 2. 
2) Exceptional students may be accepted without graduation from high school. The 
| lay specific requirements for admission under this plan are: a) satisfactory performance 
on a series of achievement, aptitude, and general intelligence examinations; b) com- 
pletion of at least the junior year in high school with a minimum of twelve units; c) 
evidence of social maturity; d) acceptance by the faculty Committee on Educational 
Policy and Practice. 
es— 
ant EXPENSES FOR EACH SEMESTER 
RD ety Meech yet re es ore ca rahe cites he ao fet So ata ree aw aie $165.00 
NE SRNR ri oo tats widens s swe a gigs swale ae Seana Kees 230.00 
Pemate- Rooms (additional CHAE) ...«.0 <6.ie ssc cccwsioss conse ces 15.00 
NM Stee a gan cial as alg sv auaala ea mae a hes Gis eae eR 10.00 
Matriculation Fee (new students only) .................-.005 
l 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Honor scholarships for freshmen: Carroll College offers annually, to one Catholic boy 
and one Catholic girl in each high school, Honor Scholarships which amount to one 
semester’s tuition. Academic rank is the only basis of choice. The scholarship is 
renewable from year to year provided the holder on campus maintains a scholastic 
average of “B”. Competitively awarded are ten scholarships of $250.00; two of these 
are open to freshmen. 
> men’s Illustrations (clockwise): campus shrine; nurses’ anatomy class; meeting at the girls’ 
1. dormitory ; in the biology laboratory; college musical; college band. 
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casionally the Council presents a speaker who has asked 
to address the student body.) 


5th Wednesday (8:40-9:25): CSMC 


Classes Shortened, But Not Missed 


No classes are missed on any of these days. They are 
moved up and each is shortened proportionately. If a 
society meets at 11 o’clock the first class begins immedi- 
ately after Mass and ends proportionately earlier. Tem- 
porary schedules are passed out to avoid confusion. If an 
outside speaker cannot adjust his schedule, then the 
time is so arranged that each class meets if only for 
a few minutes. Pep meetings were held the last period 
in the afternoon. Thus the first afternoon class was 
shortened 10 minutes and the two following for 5 
minutes respectively. 

The societies are divided among the principal and 
faculty who plan their meetings and confer with their 
respective officers after school or during the noon hour. 
Thus, when privileges are to be given, they are be- 
stowed on a basis of sacrifice, school spirit, and leader- 
ship. 


Morning Meetings Enjoyable 


Wednesday morning meetings when both the children 
and teachers were still refreshed were actually enjoy- 
able. Interest runs higher and disciplinary problems are 
negligible—no whistling nor “Bronx cheers.” Perhaps 
the latter is true because of a strong psychological 
factor; the youngsters still have classes instead of dis- 
missal ahead of them. After all my years of teaching 


I still cannot figure out why so many meetings are 
scheduled from 2:00 until 3:00 on Friday afternoons 
when the animal is dominant in tired children, and only 
a supernatural motive could keep a teacher at her post. 
I survived many such hours of tension, and I recall 
the Mondays following when “skippers” explained to 
me, “Well, I never missed classes; nothin’ but a 


meetin’.”” The child was not entirely responsible for his 
attitude. 


Eye Testing Simply Scheduled 


So much for societies. The principal and faculty of 
this school planned wisely and then took a firm stand 
against other interruptions. A photographer wished to 
photograph the student body and offered a certain per 
cent of the profits. The school needed the money, but not 
that badly. The answer was an unqualified “no.” Christ- 
mas cards and wrappings were sold, but all business was 
transacted after school, and no pressure was used. The 
Mothers’ Club undertook the testing of children’s eyes. 
Six children were sent from class as a starter. Then as 
one returned, one more replaced him, so that there was 
no unnecessary waiting in line. The Juniors gave exactly 
one dance to raise prom money. The rest came from 
class dues saved since their freshman year. 

These are typical of the management used to keep 
that problem child, “School Activities” in his proper 
place. And it is there he most certainly needs to be 
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kept, for it is only by conscientiously using class time 
that we can make our schools halls of learning and not 
places of entertainment. 


INTRODUCING THE CONNORS: 


Sportsmanship 
By Sister Marie Angela, 1.H.M., St. Francis d 
Sales H. S., Detroit 38, Michigan 
** A wyrnine WRONG, FRANK? You're not sick or any- 
, any 
thing, are you?” asked Father one evening, coming yp 
into sight from behind the sport page. 

“No, Dad. I’m all right. Why?’ Frank looked up 
from the fractions he should have been working. 

Mother glanced up anxiously from her sewing. But 
Mary Ann kept right on doing her diagrams. 

“You've been quiet this evening. I noticed it at din- 
ner, and now I see you're not using much energy on that 
homework. Too much baseball, perhaps ?” 

“No, I didn’t play at all today.” 

“You didn’t? Last night you were so enthusiastic 
about the new ball team that you talked baseball all 
evening, and could hardly wait until the first practice 
today. What happened. ?” 


Voted for Captain 

“Well, I guess you have me cornered, Dad,” admitted 
Frank reluctantly. “We voted for captain today, and 
the fellows elected Jim Smith.” 

“What's wrong about that? Isn’t Jim a capable 
captain? I thought he was a fine athlete and a good 
sportsman.” 

“Jimmie’s all right, Dad. But I thought—You see, 
I was letting the team use my bat, and I thought—” 

“Oh, I see! You thought the boys should elect a 
captain with a bat, not a captain who is a captain! Is that 
it?” 

“Guess you're right, Dad. I told them I couldn't play 
today, and made up my mind to get up a new team 
that would choose me for captain.” 


Captain Needs a Good Team 


“Oh, a quitter, eh? Did you ever stop to figure out, 
Son, that a good captain needs a good team, just as 4 
good team needs a good captain? Every boy can’t be 
captain, you know, or there would be no team.” 

“T never thought about that. Just didn’t think at all, 
I guess.” 

“A good sportsman always thinks, Frank. How do 
you suppose your captain feels tonight, to see that one 
of his best players has gone back on him? I used to be 
a captain myself once, on our college team, so I believe 
I can say that a good leader depends on his men more 
than on himself; and that each man on the team must 
play for the good of the team, not for his own glory.” 

“You were a captain once, Dad? You never told me 
that before.” 
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“A splendid captain, too,” remarked Mother, looking 
up with a proud smile. “But I believe, as Father says, 
that he was such a good captain because he was first a 
good player on the team.” 


Played Scrub First 


“Right, as usual, Mother. I didn’t start out by being 
captain, you see, Frank. | played on the scrub first, and 
was chosen captain only after years of practice and hard 
work on the team.” 

“Did your team win, Dad?” 

“State Championship, my boy. But our men could 
be good losers, too, and they never lost courage in de- 
feat. | believe we did so well in that last season because 
every man on the team was a fair player and a good 
sportsman.” 

“And not a quitter,” finished Frank, in a tone that 
showed he was sorry and ashamed. 

“Certainly not a quitter. | hope my son will tell me 
tomorrow night that he was out with the team, showing 
his captain that he is a good player and a loyal member 
of the team.” 

“T will, Dad. Thank you for the advice from a former 
varsity captain.” 

“Just show me a good, clean record, and I'll be proud 
of you, Frank.” 

Dad disappeared again behind the sport page. 

“By the way, Mary Ann,” remarked Frank, glancing 
over to the table where his sister was finishing her last 
diagram, “I thought the sixth grade girls were to have 
a team, too.” 

“We have; and a good one, too, I hope.” 

“Who is your captain?” 

“The team elected a girl named Mary Ann Connors.” 

Down came the sport page again. 

“Why, Mary Ann! Congratulations!” exclaimed 
Frank proudly. 

“Why didn’t you tell us before?” asked Mother, with 
a pleased smile. 


Did Not Want to Boast 


“I just happened to know that the fifth grade boys 
had elected James Smith, and I didn’t want to boast. 
I thought it might make Frank feel badly that he isn’t 
captain, too.” 

“What a sister!’ exclaimed Frank. “I guess two 
captains in one family would be one too many, at that.” 

“Now you're talking, Son,” approved Father. “I’m 
making a promise right now. If you two do good work 
for your teams this season, playing fair, being loyal, 
being good losers and graceful winners, I'll take you 
toa league game this summer. That means not neglect- 
ing- home duties, school work, or Saturday afternoon 
confession, also. And our guest of honor at the big game 


will be the world’s champion grandstand rooter,”’ he 
added, smiling over at Mother. 

“Oh, Mother, won’t that be great?” enthused Frank, 
his eyes very big with excitement. “I don’t know how 
I can wait, do you, Mary Ann?” 

“It might be a good idea to get that homework finished 
while waiting, don’t you think?” suggested Father. 

“That's right, Dad.” 

So Frank settled down to his fractions again, while 
Father submerged permanently beneath the sport page, 
Mother tuned in on a program of soft, cheery music, 
and Mary Ann calmly put away her finished diagrams 
to begin Chapter Six of her library book. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. What points should be considered when choosing 
a captain for any team? 
What kind of players does a captain want on his 
team ? 
Why should players learn the rules of a game be- 
fore playing ? 
ls rough or unfair playing ever to be enjoyed or 
admired ? Why not? 
Why should children not disturb a neighborhood by 
being boisterous ? 
What do you think of a boy or girl, or a team, who 
would cheat, or not keep the rules of the game? 


Things a Good Sportsman Will Remember 

1. Practice self-control by not quarreling with other 
players. 
Never play games in which property may be des- 
troyed or damaged, school rules disobeyed, or some- 
one mistreated or injured because of roughness 
or daring. 
Try to interest newcomers or timid children in 
games. 


Play willingly the game preferred by the majority. 
Cooperate with the one who has the supervision of 
the playground. 


Be careful of language when playing. 
Be considerate of smaller or frail children. 


My Practice 

1. This week I will play fair at all times. 

2. I will remember that courtesy and thoughtfulness 
are necessary in play. 
I will respect the rights of others. 


Projects 

1. Dramatize the story for this unit. 

2. Make a poster to illustrate politeness at play. 

3. Tell of some sportsmanlike conduct you have no- 
ticed at play. 
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CALDWELL COLLEGE 


(A Catholic college for women, day and resident, conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic; incorporated as an institution of higher education for women under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, August 10, 1939, and empowered by the legislature 
to confer degrees equal to those given by other colleges in the state.) 


LOCATION 


Caldwell College is located in western Essex County, New Jersey, about twenty miles 
from New York City, N. Y. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 


Caldwell College is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, by the Department of Education of the State of New Jersey and 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. It is approved as a 
teacher-training College by the New Jersey State Department of Education and by 
the Department of Public Instruction of the State of Pennsylvania. It is affiliated with 
the Catholic University of America. Caldwell College is a member of the National 
Catholic Education Association, the National Education Association, the National Com- 
mission of Accrediting, the American Council on Education, the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, the Association of American Colleges, the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, the College Entrance Examination Board. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 
Caldwell College has a hierarchy of values, of which the humane and the spiritual are 


more important than the material. At the summit of the hierarchy are the supernatural 
values, values known through revelation. Although its specific purpose as a college is 
the development of the intellect by making available a fund of necessary and balanced 
knowledge, Caldwell College regards the moral and religious growth of its students 
as of paramount importance. To this end the Catholic tone of the College will always 
be manifest, so that its students may advance in wisdom and grace as Christians and 
as liberally trained citizens of a democracy. 

Caldwell College regards the student as an individual whose capacities are to be 
discovered, determined and developed. In so far as is possible, the College aims to 
individualize instruction so that each student will work to the limit of her capabilities. 
Acutely aware of the exigencies of the community and the diversity of roles women 


must hold in modern society, the College provides a curriculum that should be effective 
in producing Catholic cultured leaders. 


FACULTY 
Sisters and priests of the Order of Saint Dominic (O.P.), lay men and lay women. 


LIBRARY 
18,000 volumes; 200 periodicals 


DEGREES 

Bachelor of Arts (Biology—Chemistry 
matics—Music—French—Library Science) 
Bachelor of Sctence (Business) 

Associate in Arts (Secretarial Studies—Liturgical Music) 


English—History—Social Studies—Mathe- 


CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 

Division of Theology and Philosophy, including the departments of Philosophy and 
Theology. 

Division of Humanities, including the departments of English, Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Arts. caetts ; 
Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics, including the departments of Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 


Division of Social Sciences, including the departments of Business, Education, Social 
Studies, Library Science. 





Illustrations (counter-clockwise): college library; aerial view of part of campus; collegt 
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chapel; snack bar; musice? program; class basketball team, 
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CALDWELL COLLEGE 


THE CO-CURRICULUM 
Student Personnel Services: Four-Year Guidance Program—Placement Bureau— 
Health Program—Formal and Informal Functions. 

College Societies and Clubs: Student Council—Student Government Association— 
Committee on Student Welfare—Albertus Magnus Science Club—American Chemical 
Society Affiliate—Calareuga Club—Chi Rho Chi (debating society)—Choral Club— 
Ergo (philosophy club)—Flora Club—Genesian Guild (dramatic society )—Interna- 
tional Relations Club—Jordanis Kultureller Kreis—Le Cercle de Rose Ferron—Press 
Club—Humanities—Sodality of the Blessed Virgin—Third Order of Saint Dominic— 
Mission Unit. 





Student Publications: The College Handbook—The Kettle (bimonthly newspaper )— 
The Carillon (annual). 


Athletics: Athletic Association—Facilities and direction in all seasonal sports—All 
students are required to participate in the physical education program for four 
semesters. 

ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

All communications are to be addressed to The Registrar, Caldwell College, Caldwell, 
N. J. An application blank will be furnished on request and should be returned with 
the non-refundable application fee of $10.00. With the application the candidate should 
send a certificate of good health filled out by a physician, and a small photograph. 
Freshman candidates must also submit a recommendation from the principal of the 
high school, two letters of recommendation regarding character, and evidence that the 
candidate does not rank in the lowest quartile of the graduating class. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates are admitted to the Freshman class by either of the following two plans: 
Plan A: 1) Presentation of a satisfactory score on a Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. This test may be taken by the high-school 
Senior in December, January or March. Applications for the College Board tests 
should be made directly to The College Entrance Board, Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey; 2) Graduation from a high school accredited at least by its own State Depart- 
ment of Education, or affiliated with the Catholic University of America; 3) Fifteen 
units of subject matter distributed as follows: English (4 years) 3 units; History, 1 
unit; Foreign Language (this may be 2 years of Latin and 2 years of a modern 
language, or 2 years of two modern languages, or 4 years of one modern language) ; 
Algebra, 1 unit; Geometry, I unit; Science, 1 unit; Electives, 4 units. 

































Plan B (for applicants to the Freshman class who cannot make the requirements of 
Plan A): 1) A satisfactory score on a Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College En- 
trance Examination Board; 2) Satisfactory scores on such other tests as may be 
required by the Committee on Admissions. 


Candidates for Advanced Standing must present 1) an official transcript of secondary- 
school records ; 2) official transcript of college courses completed; 3) catalogue of the 
institution from which they desire to offer credit for advanced standing; 4) statement 
of honorable dismissal from college which they are leaving; 5) statement of reasons 
for desiring transfer; 6) letters or other evidence from instructors regarding scholar- 
ship and standing. 
EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR 
RE cal hrs Gn ea ae oa ee SOE E Oey ake aS OE SEAT 
MI sata. 5 nie oc Wi ig ea te a gs are eatin. Sah ata 9 * Sieve Okina wears 
NON ims ona es ene eech Roee eliotn ket Nwadeevecae Coenin $150.00-300.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Caldwell College offers four full-tuition scholarships to graduates of accredited high 
schools. These scholarships are competitive and are awarded on the basis of examina- 
tions given by the College Entrance Examination Board in January of each year. 


SERVICE AWARDS 

A limited number of service scholarships are awarded on the basis of high-school record, 
recommendations of the principal, and financial need. The duties attached to these 
awards require a specified number of hours of service to the College. 






Illustrations (clockwise): students’ lounge; girls’ room; student editors; project 
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“Institutum Divi Thomae” ; administration building ; International Relations Club project. 
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| Newly Revised 1955 Edition! 


The Encyclopedia 
| MERICANA 


WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES 
OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR 


he unique series on the First to the 
'wentieth Century is just one of the 
many fascinating features you will 
find in the 1955 Edition of The 
Encyclopedia Americana . . . exten- 
sively revised this year to include 
aundreds of important and timely 
NEW subjects. 


. will find an outstanding new 62- 
age article on Banking and Finance; 
} 93-page Library Series; a 60-page 
irticle on Latin America; and such 
nique Americana features as Lit- 
rary Allusions and Personalities, 
pigests of Plays and Operas, plus 


scores of new biographies of promi- 
nent living people. 


The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au- 
thoritative articles—25,500 pages— 
with 10,000 illustrations, hundreds of 
maps and charts in color, extensive 
bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
and a 700-page alphabetical and topical 
index—key to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo- 
pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 
your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Address: School and 
Library Division, Americana Corporation. 


w: Americana Corporation 


© 2 West 45 Street * New York 36, N. Y. 
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Accent on Teaching, Experiments 
in General Education. Edited by 
Sidney J. French, Dean of Rol- 
lins College, formerly dean of 
the faculty, Colgate University 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1954; 320, Index; price $4.75). 
(Foreword by Judson R. Butler, 
Boston University, Chairman, 
Committee on General Education 
of the Association for Higher 
Education. ) 


This is a book on the role of the 
teacher in General Education. In 
effect, it is an appeal to teachers to 
stand and consider “the contribu- 
tions of psychology and _ sociology 
to the ynderstanding of the learning 
process, and to the adjustment of 
the individual in the group.” Gen- 
eral education is not new, writes 
Dean French; it already has a his- 
tory of more than thirty years in 
America. After a discussion of 
general education in relation to the 
liberal arts, the dean comes to this 
conclusion: “Far from being dead, 
the liberal arts—and general educa- 
tion is certainly one—face a rebirth 
of usefulness and freedom in the 
great American experiment in 
higher education through an_ in- 
creased accent on teaching—an ac- 
cent which places the mark of dis- 
tinction upon the effort to convert 
learning into thinking.” 





This volume is a symposium of 
articles on general education. In the 
methods recommended for the 
teachers in the field, discussion 
holds a prominent part. In the first 
and longest essay of the volume, B. 
S. Bloom, of the University of Chi- 
cago, gives an analysis of the 


thought process of students in dis- 
cussion. His general conclusion is 
that the instruction must be student 
centered in that recognition must be 
given to the anxieties and difficulties 
of students; must be instructor 
centered in that the instructor is 
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the organizer of the educative ex- 
periences and the specialist in the 
given field; and finally, must be 
problem centered in that challeng- 
ing problems must be raised which 
can be attacked by a group coopera- 
tively. 

Six essays are devoted to the 
humanities; four, to the natural 
sciences ; five to the social sciences ; 
and two, to administration and 
evaluation. There is general agree- 
ment among the writers that the 
teacher is the keystone of a general 
education program. In the words of 
Nathaniel Cantor, “It seems to me 
that the most important problems of 
general education revolve around 
the attitudes, knowledge, and teach- 
ing skill of the instructor.” In the 
use of the discussion method, the 
teacher seems at times to play a sec- 
ondary role, but he is ever present 
guiding the discussion into channels 
that make for learning; this re- 
quires a high degree of competence. 

W. Hugh Stickler, of 
State University, gives six essen- 
tial characteristics of the successful 


teacher in a program of general, - 


<*$3.50). 


education : 

1. He understands and is commit- 

ted to the philosophy of generat 

education ; 

He understands and likes college 

students ; 

3. He knows well his chosen field 
and its relation to other fields of 
knowledge ; 


to 


4. He knows why he is teaching 
what he is teaching ; 

5. He employs those methods he 
uses most effectively ; 

6. He is enthusiastic about his 
work. 

The role of the administrator is 
vital in general education. He must 
help his teachers to find and to make 
use of effective techniques, writes 
Malcolm S. MacLean, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 











Florida: 





In any revolutionary change such 
as general education, the pioneers 
and the experimenters must have 
the support of the administrators 
under whom they serve. As a revolt 
against traditional practice, general 
education is under the necessity of 
proving itself; it can do this only 
under the guidance of intelligent 
and understanding administrators. 
There is much to be said in favor 
of the general education program, 
but it is too early to pass the final 
verdict. In their essay on evaluation 
as an aid to instruction, Paul L. 
Dressel, of Michigan State College, 
and Lewis B. Mayhew, also of Mich- 
igan State College, admit that “gen- 
eral education has so many forms 
that an attempt to evaluate general 
education is meaningless.” 

(Rt: Rev. Msgr.) P. E. CAMPBELL 


All Children Want To Learn: A 
Guide for Parents. By Lorene Fox, 
Peggy Brogan arid Louise Butler 
([he Grolier Society, Inc., New 
York, 1954: pages 223; price 


~ .This book should be a_ useful 
“handbook for parents and_ others 


. who. have the problem of encour- 


aging constructive play on the part 
of pre-school children and children 
in the lower grades. It is full of 
practical suggestions for using odds 
and ends found around the home 
for play materials and equipment. 
Probably most of the ideas in 
this book are not new because the 
possibilities of using scrap materials 
for home play have been quite 
thoroughly investigated and de- 


scribed in numerous books which 
can be found in any library. The 
advantage of this book is that it 
describes such a wide range of 
activities. Thus it will provide par- 
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The Best Books for Pupils and Teachers— 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


| 
| 
CATHOLIC EDITION | Grades 2 through 8 


by Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J. 
Sister M. Florence, S.S.N.D. 
Sister M. Pierre, $.S.N.D. 


Lillian E. Billington 


Special features of the Catholic Edition 


Research on religious words: Extensive, original research by the authors 
has made certain that this program includes the religious words Catholic children 
need in their writing, introduced at the grade level where they are needed. 


Learning spelling in context: Through interesting contexts, pupils learn to 
understand all aspects of the basic spelling words—word meanings, derived word 
forms, and correct language usage. 


Teacher's edition: The teacher's book contains a complete reproduction of 
each page of the pupil’s book. Teaching suggestions appropriate for each lesson 
are given on each facing page. 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


In this program, the emphasis on full understanding of each step in leasing 
arithmetic promotes learning that is permanent. The use of materials from real- 
life situations increases student interest in arithmetic. 


Morton, Gray, 
Springstun, Schaaf 


| 
Grades 1 through 8 


With workbooks and teachers’ guides 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. © Chicago ® San Francisco ® Dallas ® Atlanta 


The Homelands Series 
by 
Thurston and Hankins 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 


HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 
HOMELANDS BEYOND THE SEAS 


for grades 4, 5, 6 


NY, a fehenaans X. 
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LASSROOM - TESTED! 


ents with enough ideas for a bal. 
anced, year-round play program for 
their children without their having 
to look in many sources. 

The book is well illustrated ang 
the pictures give enough detail for 
making the various projects. All of 
the ideas should be quite practical 
for persons whose skill and equip. 
ment are limited. Many of the pro- 
jects can be carried on with little of 
no parental assistance. Since the 
emphasis has been on simplicity and 
ease of making, some of the things, 
such as the play furniture, would 
not come up to the standards of the 
skilled home craftsman. However, 
the ideas are sound so that the ama- 
teur cabinetmaker can _ embellish 
them as he sees fit. And the couple 
with nothing more than hammer, 
saw, and fruit crates can quickly and 
easily turn out things that will meet 
their children’s needs. 

Besides the material on making 
things, the book has many good 
ideas on pets, plants, music, games 
and family activities. Because the 
book includes these varied children’s 
interests, it should make a very use- 
ful handbook for parents. Probably 
every parent has heard the com- 
plaint, “There’s nothing to do 
around here.” This handbook pro- 
vides a variety of solutions to this 
problem. 

This reviewer feels that the book 
has a little of the wrong kind of 
progressive education because of 
too much emphasis on letting child- 
ren do what pleases them at the 
moment regardless of consequences. 
For example, if Alice wants to dig 
up seeds and plants right after 
planting them, mother should not 
interfere because maybe all that 
Alice is ready for now is the fun 
of planting and digging up. I think 
that a part of parent’s responsibility 


=| Be Bel 


—_> ~~ — a= «s = 4 


These new social geographies, lavishly illustrated in color, is helping Alice do the job correctly 


insofar as is reasonable even if this 
means going counter to Alice's 
whim of the moment. Likewise it 
the case of pets, the authors recom 
mend that the parents take over @ 
great deal of the responsibility when 
the novelty has worn off. While pat 
ents should not demand too much 
of young children, it is also pot 
sible to go too far in not holding 
them to reasonable standards. 
RoBert CISSELL 


including kodachrome, present a truly modern approach to the study 
of today’s world from the point of view of people and how they live. 


By translating basic geographical facts into meaningful social concepts, 





these brilliant new texts provide a solid foundation for living in our 
modern world. If you are looking for the finest geographies — 
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IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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tT becomes increasingly apparent that all teachers, in 
- schools at every grade level, should give critical 
thought to the improvement of learning through the 
use of audio-visual facilities, and especially, educational 
motion pictures. 

Especially educational motion pictures, because of 
the unique presentation of material they provide. They 
darify the spoken or printed word. They amplify the 
materials of the lesson. They recreate situations of 
other times and in other places. They create attitudes 
through a dramatic approach. They call forth specific 
reactions. Sometimes through special camera devices, 
they show things which cannot otherwise be seen with 
the human eye. Educationally, motion pictures are in- 
deed a teaching tool, with whose use every teacher 
should be familiar. 


Films Cover Vast Field 


In recent years, many sources of educational motion 
pictures have developed and expanded. There are a 
half dozen large producers, and perhaps 100 smaller 
ones devoted exclusively to the preparation of teaching 
materials on film. Perhaps as many as 500 new films 
are made each year to be added to the many hundreds 
previously available. These are in every field of the cur- 
riculum, from arithmetic to zoology, and are frequently 


prepared by educational authorities in their respective 
fields. 


Gaining Possession of Materials 


The problem is how to get possession of these avail- 
able materials. Only a few schools have as yet de- 
veloped individual educational film libraries for their own 
exclusive use. This would be a highly desirable thing 
todo. Then, each teacher might have immediately, and 
always available, the teaching film which is needed. The 
cost of owning prints however, makes it necessary for 
large numbers of schools to rent them. 

Too frequently, the sources of films are remote from 
the school, or so it seems to the teacher who needs to 
use them. This is not, however, always the fact. In many 
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HOW NEAR OUR RESOURCES! 


By Roger Albright, Director, Educational Services, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. 





instances, these prints are available for rent in educa- 
tional film libraries near your school. If you are for- 
tunate, they may sometimes be borrowed at little or no 
cost. 


Diocesan Film Libraries 


1. In a score or more of dioceses or archdioceses, 
there are educational film libraries available for the use 
of all schools in the diocese. Of course this is usually a 
relatively new development, and films may not be avail- 
able on every subject. These libraries are, however, the 
place of first inquiry and will more rapidly ex- 
pand if there are expressions of need from the 
schools. Several Catholic colleges also maintain educa- 
tional film libraries from which bookings may be made. 

2. In every state in the country, there is a film library 
at the state university and at other state-supported col- 
leges, particularly teachers colleges. Contrary to the 
understanding of some, the services of these libraries 
are not restricted to the public schools, but are available 
to private and parochial schools on the same basis as 
the public schools. 

In each of these libraries, there are many thousands 
of prints of educational films, enough to serve everyone 
at nominal cost. These films are all listed in annually 
published catalogues, usually distributed free. In these 
catalogues, the films are listed by subject matter or with 
a brief description of each film. Because many Catholic 
schools are already using these libraries, films are in- 
cluded which approach the subject matter from the 
Church’s viewpoint, and many hundreds of other films 
are listed in subjects where there are no religious im- 
plications. An inquiry addressed to the director of the 
extension division of your state university will receive 
helpful response. 


Local Film Libraries 


3. Closer home, there are many city and county edu- 
cational film libraries where your inquires about educa- 
tional films will be welcome. In many instances, the use 
of the films in these libraries are restricted to public 
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CABINET 


MF-6 This compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans each individually 
indexed. 

MF -3 Compact 3 drawer model 
holds 165 filmstrip cans. 


FILM RACK 
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Seven Tier 
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250-400 ft. 16- 
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Send for Free 
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WORD STUDY 
SERIES 


The repetitious study that is so much a part of 
learning to spell and use words correctly need not 
be dull, monotonous, and tiresome! Instead your 
classes will hum with enthusiasm and activity once 
your pupils begin to study in these books: 


“FOLLOWING WORD TRAILS’—Grade 5 


“GUIDEPOSTS ALONG WORD HIGHWAYS’— 
Grade 6 


“EXPLORING WORD LAND’—Grade 7 


“ADVENTURES IN THE WORLD OF WORDS’— 
Grade 8 


In place of the pupils going over the combination of letters 
which makes up each spelling word in a dull routine way, the 
WARP Method provides five interesting and memorable ways to 


make words live in the minds of your pupils. Order the SPELLING 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS needed for your classes at once. 


Warp’s Review-Workbooks are available in all subjects for 
Grades Five, Six, Seven, and Eight. 
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schools, but in some, they are not so restricted. 1n most 
instances, the director of audio-visual education would 
be happy to counsel with you, and advise the simplest 
procedures to get films for your use. 


Public Library Film Collections 


4. In more than 100 cities the public library now has 
an educational film collection available for your use, 
Beginning at Grand Rapids, Michigan and Cleveland, 
Ohio many years ago, this public library service has 
now extended to Milwaukee, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Rochester, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and indeed, all over the country. Educational 
film advisors will help in the selection of, and in some 
instances, will assist in getting films which are not regu- 
larly carried in the library. 


Your Local Dealer Ready to Help 


5. And wherever you are, there is a commercial 
dealer in audio-visual materials near you. Most of them 
have educational materials in their film libraries, and 
some of them have large numbers of educational films 
from several of the leading educational film producers. 
They too, will help you get what you need, especially 
when they display the sign which reads, “Member, Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association.” 

The U. S. Office of Education has published a direc- 
tory of 2660 sixteen mm educational film libraries. It 
is U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, #7, and 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. The price is 50 cents. 

If you want to improve your instruction through the 
use of motion pictures, you will be gratified to discover 
how rich are the sources readily available in your vicin- 
ity. No one needs find audio-visual instruction difficult 
because films are hard to get. They are practically at 
your classroom door. 
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THE TAPE RECORDER 


for Journalism Classes 


By Sister Mary Regina, C.S.J., Regis College, Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts 


A tape recorder is a potent device for accelerating 
the learning process for interviews in the journalism 
class,” Sister Carolanne said to her companion. 

“How so?” Sister Arlys asked. “I readily grant its 
place as a vivid teaching aid for music, speech, drama, 
language study but not for journalism.” 

“By using a magnetic tape recorder, the teacher of 
journalism has an interesting, effective and valuable way 
to present an interview in dialogue form, to list pointers 
for conducting an interview and to enumerate tips for 
writing the interview story.” 

“Can you prove that?” Sister Arlys queried. 

“For example, Mary Smith took the role of editor 
of our school paper, The Regis Herald. Jane Cleary 
was the student reporter seeking information, recently. 
Interviewer and interviewee visualized meeting situa- 
tions,” Sister Carolanne said and then paused for 
breath. 


Appropriate Feature Peg 


“By dint of careful preparation, Jane knew the pro- 
cedure and gave concrete examples to her listeners. She 
told what she represented, and explained what she 
wanted from Mary. Frequently she addressed Mary 
Smith to be certain of the correct name. Her questions 
included the five W’s—who, when, where, why and 
what, in order to find the appropriate feature peg. 

“Before Jane left, she verified all data, emphasizing 
the authoritative information and the local angle of the 
story.” 

“Where does the interview belong, Sister, as a special 
type of writing?” Sister Arlys quizzed. 

“Based on fact rather than on fiction, the interview is 
a type of feature article, Sister. It emphasizes opinions, 
gives background material, interprets and explains situa- 
tions, dramatizes events and amplifies by research and 
study. About two-thirds of the stories in print are ob- 
tained by interviewing, carrying on person-to-person 
conversations.” 

“Well, that’s quite a large order,” Sister Arlys com- 
mented. 


Professional Reporters Heard on Tape 


“Getting back to the supplementary teaching method 
by way of our new tape recorder, I feel that the students 
met the challenge to emulate professional reporters 
whom they had heard on the tape. Seniors strove to 
prepare worthwhile questions for their interviews given 
in class at the recorder. 

“When the occasion arose, some were ingenious 
enough to grasp unknown hubs of news in their inter- 
views. Hence they did not fumble or let an opportunity 
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“Whod think a folding chair 
could be so 


comfortable!” 


There’s a notable absence of 
squirming when people sit on 
American Seating Folding Chairs. 


Extra wide body-fitting seats and 
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pass in order to cling tenaciously to their preconceived 
notions of how the interview would work out.” 

“No doubt, they enjoyed listening to their own ques- 
tions and answers on the playback. In this way they 
recognized their own mistakes or weaknesses,” Sister 
Arlys added. 

“The students seemed to acquire more facility in ask- 
ing pertinent questions and in carrying on a spirited 
conversation. Therefore, I feel that the use of the tape 
recorder made a deep impression on the journalists. 
They learned how to conduct themselves in a mature 
and professional manner when I sent them to cover an 
interview story for The Regis Herald, later.” 

“You have convinced me, Sister, that the tape re- 
corder lends itself to several educative processes in the 
classroom. I must drop in some day when you are 
teaching journalism with the tape recorder, an integral 
part of audio-visual education.” 


SYMBOLIC CANDLES 


By Sister M. Frederica Dudine, O,S. B., Immaculate 
Conception Convent, Ferdinand, Ind. 


Dans ASCENE PICTURES, a recently established film pro- 
ducing center, is to be complimented on the real job of 
pioneering done in this field of liturgical symbolism. In 
this new production, Symbolic Candles, Miss Morris 
has advanced immeasurably over her earlier offerings. 

It is most gratifying to see experimental work of this 
type in the field of movies, and especially in the field of 
animated picture treatment. Much can be done through 
this medium to make us more aware of the spiritual 
realities signified by the signs and symbols in the liturgy. 

The designs and animated illustrations of this film are 
attractive in line and color and will appeal to children 
and adult audiences. The musical background and 
narrative are adequate and in very good taste. 

The emotional content of this picture promotes a joy- 
ous acceptance of Catholic sacraments and sacramentals. 
Miss Morris acknowledges shortcomings in her films— 
shortcomings due chiefly to lack of funds for further 
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investigation and promotion. With financial support 
from lovers of the liturgy, this noble work should be 
greatly enhanced. 

It is difficult sometimes to get a symbol across; hence 
when a clear concept of a symbol has been reached, one 
should be careful not to create confusion by a second 
meaning of that symbol; e.g. in the film, Symbolic Can- 
dles, the light of the candle stands for Christ (God and 
Main—Light of the World). The flame then changes 
into Christ and then into the Blessed Virgin. This pro- 
cedure may be confusing to the untrained mind as to 
how the two could be the same or equate each other. 

In one section of the film perhaps too great an urge 
was present to hold the attention of the audience; name- 
ly, the candle flickering on and off in dotted lines which 
gave the effect of commercial advertising by neon lights. 


Effective with Various Age Groups 


This film was shown to various age groups: 200 co-ed 
high school students; a group of clerical high school 
students ; college and university men; novices and pos- 
tulants ; and Sisters. All were agreed that this is a truly 
noble and stimulating method of arousing and maintain- 
ing interest and appreciation for the liturgy. 

In her film, Miss Morris carries through the symbol- 
ical significance of light and particularly of the candle 
throughout the ages. Beginning with Zacharias in the 
Old Testament as explaining the seven-branched can- 
dlestick of the Temple to represent the seven eyes of 
God, she emphasizes the significance of the candle in 
the Purification ceremony (Candlemass), the Tenebrae 
and the Passion of Holy Week, the Easter Vigil, the 
Paschal Candle and the “Lumen Christi” of Holy Sat- 
urday. 

Drawing from Virgil, a pagan poet, as well as from 
Saint Ambrose, one of the first Christian writers to 
compose an “Exultet,’”” Miss Morris ably presents her 
subject. Christ has sanctioned the symbolism of the can- 
dle in His allegorical application: “No man lighteth a 
candle and putteth it in a hidden place; but upon a 
stand, so that they who come in may see” (Luke 8, 16). 

The symbol of purity in the frame of “the Virgin and 
the Lily” is exquisite. The blessing of the candles, the 
Presentation in the Temple with the aged Simeon pro- 
phesying that “the Child shall be a light unto the Gen- 
tiles,” the Tenebrae, the Passion with its penetrating 


Ecce Homo, the crucifixion:and death’ of Christ on the... 


cross, and the burial are all well done. 


Highly instructive 


The parallel movement of the Easter Vigil and the 
baptismal font is highly instructive. The jubilant climax 
of the great week of sorrow with trumpets resounding, 
angels fluttering around, the earth rejoicing—all betok- 
en the victory of the cross. Then, the apparitions of the 
Savior to His chosen ones fulfill the desire of the ages 
for the victorious Christ. 

In the first frame of the film a man is shown carrying 
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HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXTS 


THE LAUX RELIGION COURSE 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four years of 
High School 


By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


The Purpose of the series is to present in accordance 
with modern pedagogical standards and the require- 
ments of Catholic High Schools, the truth of the 
Catholic Religion. Extreme technicality and simplicity 
have been avoided. The course is based on the division and order of the 
larger Baltimore Catechism, save that the Catechetical Method is not 


followed. Each part follows logically and the interdependence of the 
various doctrines is clearly shown. 





Rev. John M. Laux 


Part 1 —The Chief Truth of Faith, first year. Paper covers, Net —69¢ 

Part 2 —The means of Grace, second year. Paper covers, Net —69¢ 

Part 3 —Christian Moral, Third year. Paper covers, Net —75¢ 

Part 4 —Christianity and the Church, fourth year. Net —75¢ 
Paper covers, 


A teacher's manual with each book telling exactly how to present 
the doctrinal matter in correlation with Church History, Liturgy and 
Scripture. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


A complete history of the Catholic Church to the present day with 
125 illustrations, 8 maps, summaries and tables. It contains many 
excerpts from Fathers and Doctors of the Church and from the various 
councils. This textbook may either be used as a basis text for a one 
year or two year course in Church History in junior and senior classes 
or its study may be correlated with the texts in doctrine throughout 
the four years. 621 pages. Net —$2.16 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 
By Rev. John Laux, M. A. 


The author treats of the Nature, Origin and Purpose of the Bible. He 
points out the Bible’s literary and poetic excellence. He analyzes each 
book, gives an account of its author and presents the most interesting 
portion for the student’s reading. Each chapter is followed by sugges- 
tions for study, including projects and questions. Will serve for a 1 or 
2 year special course in Sacred Scripture in Junior and Senior years. 
Illustrated. 326 pages. Net —$1.65 


THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY SERIES 


A Four Volume Series Covering the Four Years of 
College. 


A thorough and scientific explanation of Catholic 
Doctrine. It covers the entire body of Dogma, cor- 
related with Moral Theology, arranged and pre- 
sented in textbook form. 






Rev. Charles 
G. Herzog, 8.J. 


VOL. 1 DEFENSE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S.J. 
It correlates the Life of Christ with Doctrine Teaching, Contains com- 
plete text of the Four Gospels, with the passages relating to the 
Divinity of Christ and the Church, in bold type. 526 pages. Size 
5%" x 8". Net—$2.40 


VOL. 2 GOD AND CREATION 

By Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 
It treats the Act of Faith, of the Unity and Trinity of God, of the 
Creation, Fall of Man, Heaven, Hell and Purgatory, and the Angels. 
Includes: treatises on evolution.. and - spiritualism: 309 - pages. Size 
Net—$2.40 


VOL. 3 GOD THE REDEEMER 

By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
Presents and explains the basic doctrine, then quotes the sources 
Scriptual and Traditional of the teaching, and cites examples from 
Patristic Writings to show the formulation of Catholic Doctrine. 246 
pages. Size 54%" x 8”. Net—$2.40 


VOL. 4 CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION 
By Rev. Charles G. Herzog, S.J. 
It contains a full treatise of the Sacraments, the origin, nature and 


Net—$2.40 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6—8 Barclay Street Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 New York 8, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


elements of each. 258 pages. Size 5'” x 8”. 


BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 
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a candle. This same man is now seen with the candle, 
but, as it were, immersed in Christ. Once again the can- 
dies are lit, come forward, and fade away. Throughout 
this part of the film, the magestic organ and the jubilant 
choir are magnificent. 

Miss Joan Morris, a competent artist, is striking out 
in the right direction. Through film presentation of 
liturgical symbols maybe more willing souls can be 
reached than through the presentation of mere art or 
painting. The more power to her! 


| ‘Relations with Public Schools 


(Continued from page 420) 


ill Need Models 


It has been wisely said that children do not need a 
critic as much as they need a model. Bearing in mind 
that example attracts most powerfully, it is well at all 
times and in all places to give good example to the 
pupils in our schools that from our example the chil- 
dren may learn to respect authority and to con- 
quer themselves. It is through our practice of fraternal 
charity and the manifestation of our conviction of racial 
equality and social justice that our children learn our 
attitudes. Our attitude toward all children, those in our 
own schools and those in the public schools, should be 
that of sincere love of neighbor. If this Christlike living 


[anew ess 
EASTER ART 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 


Easter Projects and 


Easter Class Room Decorations 


Everything New—18 different Easter Art projects incl 


to make to take home. 


COMPLETE 
EASTER PORTFOLIO 


uding large Posters, 
classroom Wall Decorations, Window Scenes, ‘Rabbit’ Door Stop, Greeting 
Card, “Chick” Basket, Party Hat—wondertul Easter Gifts for your pupils 


$1.00 


is exemplified in our lives, then our Catholic school 
children who may later be transferred to public schools 
will be better motivated to live Christlike lives with 
their fellowmen in these schools, and to accept the role 
of an apostle. They will recognize in these opportuni- 
ties an apostolate of leading others to the Truth. And 
thus our children, too, can “go about doing good.” 


Do Not Underestimate Our System 


However, in endeavoring to cooperate with the pub- 
lic schools we need not underestimate the contribution 
of our own Catholic school system. We cannot condone 
the secularistic philosophy of education that is menac- 
ing our public schools as well as many other democra- 
tic institutions. Like Christ we must always defend the 
truth. We grieve that in our democracy there exists a 
system of education which cuts the heart out of educa- 
tion by barring religious instruction. It is our firm con- 
viction that a Catholic education is the only complete 
and well-rounded education, for it develops the religious 
spirit of the children and gives them Christian moral 
standards and motives to achieve them. Religion is the 
very center and core of all its activities. In the words 
of Pope Pius XI, “A Christian education takes in the 
whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social.” 
It is an education which fits the child both for life in 
our democracy and for his eternal destiny. 


Audio-Visual News 


Deferred Payment Plan 
on Sound Equipment 

Schools and churches on a budget can 
now buy Bell & Howell sound projectors 
and tape recorders on a new deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

Under the plan offered by Bell & How- 
ell special representatives, equipment is 
delivered upon a down payment of 10%, 
with the balance payable in ten monthly 
installments over a twelve-month period, 
summer months being omitted for the 
convenience of schools. 


Prepaid | A-V 1 





Now is the time to order so you can make plans for your Easter activity. This 
Portfolio makes it loads of fun for the youngsters and easy for you. All of the 


material is well within the scope and abilities of students In the lower grades 
and it will relieve you of the stress and strain of the pre-Easter overload. Printed 


on colorful paper in actual size—ready to use. 


ORDER NOW-IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


“ORDER FOR 1955 EASTER ART PORTFOLIO 
Ann Marie’s Workshop, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Dept. D-1 


Dear Sir: Please send me 


1 am enclosing $ 


My name is 
Address 


City 


Complete 1955 Easter Art Portfolios, at $1.00 each. 


in [J Cash [) Check [] Money Order. No COD’S please. 


Disney Offers Deferred Payment 
Plan on Lease Purchases 
School audio-visual libraries eligible to 
acquire Walt Disney 16mm _ educational 
subjects under the studio’s lease-purchase 
arrangement may now use a deferred 
payment plan. Payments are spread over 
a three-year period, with no interest or 
carrying charges added. 
; A-V 2 


Booklet 
Teachers can easily select color film- 
strips and 2 x 2 slide sets appropriate 


| SVE’s Easter, Lent 
“e 
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for Lent and Easter with the aid of a 
new colorful 20-page booklet being of- 
fered without charge by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., Chicago 14. 

The booklet features many new mate- 
rials offered for the first time. 


A-V 3 


United World Films’ 
Latest Catalog 


A new and handy 12-page catalog of 
outstanding motion pictures and film- 
strips for religious education has just 
been released by United World Films, 
Inc., New York 209. 

As in the past, requests for preview 
prior to purchase or rental orders may 
be addressed to the firm’s nearest ex- 
change. A-V 4 


Vatican—Beacon of Faith 


The Vatican—Beacon of Faith is a new 
film in technicolor. Available from Cath- 
olic Film Center, Yonkers 3, N. Y., this 
film brings the message that through the 
centuries, the Vatican has been the sym- 
bol of the unity of Christianity. Unlike 
other films on Rome and the Vatican, 
this film stresses the Vatican per se 
rather than the life of any one Pope. 
Running time is 45 minutes. A-V 5 


SAE UCcla ae) 


Viele Mime) lols 
SN Sle coh mel 
and Heritage 


TT loh PLM Aca c-(ohy 
Smtr tm elle) 


Wealth of Prayers and 

Or Teli telary 

rice Tah Aa rtd LCs 

Church History of 

CMe elity 

Tae sole) 

Pocket Size 4x6'2 
$4.00 Cloth $7.50 Gold Edge 

$8.75 Leather 


At your bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y 
Boston 10 + Chicagoé6 + Cincinnatil «+ San Francisco 





Maps, Globes, Charts 


It takes all of 64 pages plus a colorful 
cover. to catalog the complete line of the 
Denyer-Geppert Co. If your school has 
not yet received a copy of this catalog 
in the mail, be sure to write for one. 

Highlighting the company’s fiftieth an- 
niversary, this catalog has on its cover a 
complete telief-like map of the United 


States. A-V 6 





Choral Robes in beautiful colors for: 


® Vespers and Holy Days 

© Processionals 

® May Crownings 
At all occasions, your School and Church Choir enrobed in colorful 
fabrics by MOORE, adds an impressive note of beauty. 
New MOORE fabrics now available, woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life-of-the-fabric, guaranteed, colorfastness to 


light, air impurities, perspiration, 


cleaning, moths and mildew. 


Wonderfully lightweight. Easy to match as your Choir grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector V33. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 
1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


March. 1955 





BRIGHTER 


SCREENINGS 


pieces Sho deed 


# 1500—proven in use by 4¢ 
io-visual centers coast to coas 
files cleaner than any other clea 
ster ...leaves an invisible onti-stotic 
“thet ‘keeps it permanently free 
jing static electriciy, #1500 
+ waxing, too—keeps film pliable, 
green prints for immediate p 
screenings, adds yeors to film life. 
nous corbon-tet ond no y 
, it’s the safest, most sensible <i 
the market. Best of all, #1500 ¢ 
feet of film for less thon 2¢! Send. 
prices today. Ecco # 1500-N ‘ava 
for. Neuvator film cleaning machine. 


se 1500 WitH ECCO 
SPEEDROL APPLICATOR 


CLEAN AND INSPECT IN 
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TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, INC. 


A Non-Profit Service 
Organization of 
Educators 


MOTION PICTURES 
FOR 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Prepared by a Committee of 
the National Council of 


Teachers of English 


THE EDUCATION OF SMOKY 
An introduction to the literature of 
the West, based on Will James’ novel. 


KIPLING’S INDIA 


The peoples, places and customs seen 
on the Grand Trunk Road which 
crosses India. 


MEET THE FORSYTES 

A study of the principal characters of 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, presenting a 
background for 19th Century literature. 


Write for your free copy of 
English Language Arts-Films for 
Classroom Use 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, INC. 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 36 








For School Olasses 


Decorate burnt wood etch- 
ings, glorified glass, pre- 
ARTCRAFT designed sketching boards, 
CATALOG glass mains materials, 
etc. Many projects for summer camps. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. CE 910 Van Buren, Chicage 7, tl. 
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t IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


“138 STYLES - STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING - NON-FOLDING 
‘FACTORIES: N.Y., ST.LOUIS, DENVER 


Write for FREE Catalog - indicate Needs = 











1140 Broadway, Dept. E-5, N.Y. 1, mY: T= 


BOOK PUBLISHER 


with high standards will be happy to read your 
manuseript—religious or general. Intelligent edit- 
ing, emphasis on promotion and sales, a fair, 
honest cooperative contract if your werk is ac- 
ceptable. Without 


obligation. 
THE AMERICAN PRE 
N e Ess Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, HM. Y. 


Mail your manuscript teday. 


Atten. Mr. 
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News of School Supplies 
(Continued from page 403) 


| interest to all art lovers and those con- 


cerned with art for church and school, 
the O6cstreicher catalog represents the 
largest collection of available reproduc- 
tions. 

It will be sent postpaid for $1 from 
Oestreicher’s, New York 36, N. Y. 


“Careers for Youth’ Program 
of Restaurant Industry 
Vocational guidance counselors will 
welcome an educational kit made avail- 
able to them throughout the country by 


Larson sabia 


Careful grading A: 


anteed quality 


Same day shipments * Complete stock 






FREE! —Illustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 


- shipped same day received. 

Careful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 
anteed quality assure alone selection and consis- 
tently excellent results. Send for your copy now! 
3.C. LARSON COMPANY. INC. 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4623, Chicago 24, Ill. 


all tools and materials. Orders | 





the National Restaurant Association, 
Here is what the counselor gets: a 
“Career Counselor” Newsletter, a period. 
ical bulletin tuat helps to keep him posted 
on what is going on in the restaurant 
business of interest to students (this one 
gives information on scholarships, a film. 
strip, and the program of continuing edu- 
cation) ; a vocational guidance manual, 
supplying basic facts on all phases of 
quantity food service work; and a leaflet 
for students, “Career Opportunities,” 
Although referred to in the kit, the ap. 
plication blank for the Heinz scholarship 
will be sent to students only on request. 


SS&E 2 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., M.8. in Ed, 
B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Ed. degree. Prepares fo 
elementary and secondary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology research; 
laboratory technology; premedical; music; and allied 
fields. A fully accredited college for women. (Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The 
Registrar. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, 
scholarly, fiction and general for religious, educa- 
tional and lay markets can help you. Write for 
free brochure. We Can Publish Your Beok, which 
describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


Exposition Press, Inc., Dept. E-325 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 
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A new Prayerbook 


MARY SPEAKS 


4 


Here, from the pen of the Reverend Henry P. Thiefels, C.S.Sp., and 35 years of catechetical experience, is a 
remarkably well-developed prayerbook for all ages. Drawn from deep thought and prayerful meditation on 
Mary, the Mother of God, this attractive volume is a live sermon to all from the Heavenly Mother of mankind. 


Mary takes the soul of the child, the teen-ager, or the adult through his entire day and gives to each that 
spirit which so magnificently animated the Mother of God in all that she did. With her the soul finds the Mass 
a real experience; the Rosary and the Stations live; and each part of the day becomes dedicated to God. 


The book has warmth, understanding, simplicity, but yields no ground to profundity in dogma and theo- 
logical accuracy. 


lt was lithographed in Italy, has 190 pages, and is illustrated with 66 full-sized colored pictures. Size, 5%” x 
3%”. The book enjoys the fuller attraction of a deep blue cover made of a nitro-cellulose coated fabric that is 
washable, and has blue edges. The cover stamp is gold ornate and blends well with the surrounding blue. 


A Porfect Laster Gift for Children 


Retail price $2.50 per copy. Wholesale price to Religious $2.00 


This book may be purchased at your favorite Church Goods store 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


60 Lafayette Street New York 13, N.Y. 
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We commend to the at- 


tention of all users of 


“Look to 
our own” 


vesture materials the ap- 


pended editorial from 
The New York Journal 
American. 


Reproduced by permission “IN THE LONG debate in Congress 
and among the American people on 
the controversial subject of the pro- 
tective tariff * * * first consideration should be given to the American 


interests involved. 


“In every case where a tariff rate is fixed on a foreign product 
competing with American goods it should be determined whether the 
contemplated rate is going to do injury to American labor, industry and 
producers. If it will do such injury, it is bad. Anything that impairs the 
American economy is dangerously bad and inexcusably foolish. 


“There has been too much inclination to base our tariff structure on 
how much it helps other countries, with very little concern over how 
much it hurts America. We have living standards that must be protected 
or they will fall into a decline. But these living standards increase the 
costs of production; and if foreign goods produced at lower cost are 
sold in our markets without a protective tariff there will be only two 
alternatives. One would be for the American standards to be lowered 
to the foreign level; and the other would be for American industries to go 
out of business altogether. The first is as destructive as the other is 
unthinkable. 


“* * * American unemployment is our chief import when cheap and 
even slave-labor foreign goods flood our markets. It is the duty of 
Congress to look to American interest first; and whenever a tariff rate 
is proposed that will hurt American producers and workers, the un- 
deviating rule should be: don’t do it!” 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’”’ 


“Buy American” 
“/ 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
_ Ahoaafrioore 
ee a f r . 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WV. Y- 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 





Trade Mark Reg. 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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